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NING CALM: THE MENAI STRAITS FROM ANGLESEY . E. Emrys Jones 


SUPPLEMENT COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 19, 1958 i 
elassified properties : 

AUCTIONS FOR SALE—contd. FOR SALE—contd. TO LET 
SOMERSET SSEX. Emerson Park, Hornchurch. Im- THORNTON RUST, AYSGARTH Furnished j 


4 miles from Taunton. 

The. exceptionally attractive 
Country Property 
“<FRIARSWOOD”’, CHURCHSTANTON 
Delightful Bungalow Residence: Conserva- 
tory, hall, 2 spacious reception, 4-5 bed., 
bathroom, cloaks, well-equipped domestic 
offices, sun room. Central heating; out- 
buildings, garages, _ stabling. Attractive 
grounds; modern: service bungalow. Farmery 
and productive lands 12 acres. Vacant 
possession. For sale by Auction July 12 by 

. J. GREENSLADE & CO,, F.A.L., 
Taunton (Tel. 7131). 


13, Hammet Street, 


Tees DEVON. The Downhouse 

Estate, comprising delightful Residence, 

ge, Bungalow and Farmery of 52 acres. 

ti Tavistock, June 27, unless sold 

privately.—WARD & CHOWEN, Auctioneers, 
Tavistock. 


TORQUAY 
Recently built superior Freehold Marine 
Residence overlooking all Torbay from 
Torquay Harbour to ~ Paignton sea front. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, sun loggia, cloak- 
room, English Rose kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom. Greenhouse. Conservatory. 
All beautifully fitted throughout. Auction 
by order of Exors., July 2. 
AYCOTTS 
Fleet siteen Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


FOR SALE 


A COUNTRY COTTAGE, situated green 
belt, semi-detached; 2 recep., 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, etc. Main water, modern 
sanitation, electricity : 5 loose boxes and fodder 
store. Setin typical English cottage garden, 
situated on by-road just. off Walton Heath. 
Golf, riding, shooting facilities. £3,500 Frhld. 
—MARMENT, Tadworth 2318. 

PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SEORETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


ERKSHIRE. Attractive partially thatched 

earefully modernised Cottage: 4 bed., 

2 reception, modern bath., downstairs cloaks, 

4+ acre garden, well stocked and maintained. 

Garage, main water and elec., Oxford and 

Reading 13 miles. £4,750.—Tel. Didcot 3311 
or write Box 1683. 


GORNWALL,; NR. BUDE. Grand rural 
and coastal views, close to bathing and 
bus route. Specially built pre-war semi- 
marine Residence, fine sun verandah, 2/3 rec., 
3/4 bed., 2 bath. Main water and e.1. Garage. 
Hasily run garden, {+ acre. Freehold. £4, 500. 
(7 acres probably available.)—RIPPON, 
BoswELL & Co., Chartered Auctioneers, 
Exeter (0781). 


ORNWALL. Rock, River Camel Estuary 
(yachting, fishing, golf). Gentleman’s 


Residence (4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms), also 
Cottage (3 bedrooms). 14 acre grounds. 
Garages, boat store, etc. Imposing house 


ideally secluded. Superb order throughout. 
Just available, early sale desired. £5,85 
freehold.—Apply BUTTON, 
Mutton Lrtp., 
N. Cornwall, 


MENHENITT AND 
Auctioneers, Wadebridge, 


OTSWOLD Cottage in noted village. 

Two at £1,900 or one at £1,250 and one 
at £950, each with 2 bedrooms, lounge, 
kitchen, bathroom and garden. Main elec. 
and water, mod. drainage. Offers.—T. P. 8 
DIXON, A.V.1., 6, Leicester Gables, Ev Sana! 
Tel. 646333 and MEISE 2013. 


CoOTSWwoLD fringe. London 70 miles by 

road, Miniature estate. Enchanting 
small modernised XII-century Manor House 
(6 bedrooms). Mullions, stone fabric, panel- 
ling, heating, bathrooms, ete. Stabling, 
garages. Reduced  easy-to-run grounds, 
3 superb cottages, small house with fabulous 
fabric (mullioned windows). Grass, woods, 


wonderful view, not isolated, just under 
30 acres. £25,000. No offers, no agents. 
—Box 1653. 


DEVON. Houses and Farms. SCAG 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE (in 

amalgamation with Herbert Fulford and 

Chorley), 82, pigces Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


DEVON. Small residential Property: 4-6 

bedrooms, 3 reception: outbuildings, 6- 
acre paddock. Ideal quiet country surround- 
ings, not isolated, close village, church and 
school. All modern conveniences, excellent 
repair throughout. Immediate possession. 
£3,750. A very cheap property and 
thoroughly recommended. — Particulars 
from KIVELL & Sons, Estate Agents 
Holsworthy, Devon. j 


DORSET/SOMERSET BORDER. In 
beautiful village, Hast Coker, on bus 
route, 25 miles Yeovil. Picturesque thatched 
detached Cottage of character. Exemplary 
order, all mains, discreetly modernised. EX 
cellent cheap trout fishing, + mile. 2 rec.. 
2 bed., modern kitchen, bath., etc. Delightful 
garden, £3,500.—Box 1673, : 


posing det. House. Oak- panld. hall, 3 rec. 
(one 39 ft. by 16 ft.), all parq., morn, rm., 
large kit., 5 Ige. bed., 2h. and c., 2 bath., tile 
firs., 3 w.c.s, “tennis ort. sum. hse., grn. hse., 
coach hse., dble. gar., Ige, gdn.., 170 ft. front- 


age. Freehold £8, 500. —Tel. Hornchurch 736. 


FLEET, HANTS. Ideal position. 5 mins. 
from main line station, Waterloo 1 hour. 
Gentleman’s fine Residence in lovely garden 
surroundings yet. close to shops. 4 excellent 
bedrooms; 3 spacious reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices. 2 garages. 
Recommended. £6,600 freehold or offer,— 
H. J. PountErR & Son, 153/55, Fleet Road, 
Fleet, Hants. Tel. 1266-7. 


OR SALE. Freehold, in Alderney, C.1. 

tiny Cottage, large garden, minute sea. 
All amenities; needs repair but livable now. 
Six rooms and playroom. £1,500. Also plot 
building land adjoining, available with 
cottage or separate, having large hut con- 
vertible cottage. Uninterrupted sea view. 
Builder available for conversion. £350.— 
Box 1675 


[N A MUCH SOUGHT AFTER residential 
village of Wylye, nestling in a fold of the 
beautiful Downs. ‘Truly picturesque old- 
world detached Cottage Residence which has 
been tastefully modernised to afford every 
comfort. 2 tec. (one 20ft. Sins. by 
13 ft. 3 ins.), mod. kitchen, 4 bed., bath. 
(h. and ¢.); smallish garden. Garage. Mains 
and full central heating. Recommended at 
£3,850.—GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 
Estate Agents, Hendford, Yeovil. Tel. 434. 


BATTERSBY & Co., Hstate 

Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


RELAND. 


RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY, 

Estate Agents. Established 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1 (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 


KENT. Cottage £2 500, modernised 17th- 

century; electricity. +4 acre garden. 
Garage. Beautiful country, sea 9 miles.— 
Box 1676. 


IFTON PARK, West Devon. West Wing 

of the Gothic style Residence containing 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and usual 
domestic offices (mains e.].) standing in about 
15 acres of grounds. Ideal family residence 
or for conversion to smaller units. Also about 
180 acres woodlands (let). Low price for 
quick sale.—Particulars J. Kirmrow & Son, 
Estate Agents, Launceston, Cornwall. 


N DORSET. Attractive 15th-century 

* House: 3 rec., kitchen with Aga, steel 
sinks, cloakroom, 5 bed., 2 bath, 2 w.c. Main 
w. and e.l., ¢. heating, modern drainage. 2 
garages. Attractive walled garden, paddock. 
Cottage in grounds: living room, 2 bed., bath., 
w.c. py acres in all, perfect condition. No 
agents.—Box 1685. 


N2&: GUILDFORD (Waterloo 40 mins.). 

For sale privately, delightful Country 
Residence. Beautiful surroundings adj. golf 
course. 2 rec., kit., cloaks, 4 bed. (h. and e.), 
bathroom, sep. w.c. Part c.h. Garage, 
matured garden. Frequent bus services, ex- 
cellent educ. facilities. £6,750.—Box 1678. 


RADNORSHIRE / HEREFORDSHIRE 

Border. Unique Residential Property 
comprising 2 cottages, outbuildings, garden 
and grounds, 2} acres, bounded by excellent 
trout stream and first-class all-round sport- 
ing facilities available in vicinity. Secluded 
position, Ideal country retreat. £2,600.— 
GREENLANDS LTD., Estate Agents, Hereford. 


ALCOMBE (11 MILES), S. DEVON 

COAST. With wide estuary and country 
views and southerly aspect. Charming com- 
pact Residence (built about 1940). An 
sttractive garden of about 34 acre with 
swimming pool. Dining lounge (30 ft. by 
22 ft.), study, suite of bedroom and bath- 
room, 3 other bedrooms, second bathroom 
and sep. w.c., kitchen with Aga and Aga- 
matic. Double garage, stable and _ stores. 
Main water and elec. Freehold £6,950 or 
near.—Details from PAGE & CHANT, Sal- 
combe (Tel. 78). 


OMERSET. For private sale, det. 


Georgian House, 12 m. Bristol. 3 rec., 
4-5 bed. Old estab. gdn., orchard. Ex. cond. 
1} acres. £6,500.—Partics.: Grey House, 


Yatton, nr. Bristol. 


OUTH DEVON. Attractive Riverside 
Bungalow, 5 mins. town, adjoining pri- 
vate beach, excellent mooring and fishing from 
beach. 4bed., kit., bath., lounge; ov erlooking 
sea, all mains. Leasehold £2,400.—Box 1670. 


SOUTHERN IRELAND, Cork. Spacious 

Premises suitable for Sanatorium, Home, 
Clinie, Boarding School or any purpose re- 
quiring well laid out accommodation for 80 
to 100 with staff residence adjoining, sur- 
rounded by 14 acres giving ample room for 
development, on the main road at Ballin- 
temple 1} miles from the city. For sale by 
private treaty.—Particulars from W. MARSH 
AND Sons, LTD., Auctioneers, Cork, 


(Wensleydale). By private treaty an 
attractive Dwellinghouse known as Pine- 
hurst comprising kitchen, larder, dining room, 
lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and separate 
w.c. Built-in cupboards. Central heating 
(new boiler required). Exterior: 2 garages, 
coalhouse, toolhouse and covered shed. Front 
garden: natural rockery, 2 lawns, kitchen 
garden, tennis court and paddock, the whole 
containing about 1 acre. Electricity installed 
and point plugs. Excellent repair and in good 
decorative condition. Good view. Mains 
water. Own sewer and septic tank in own 
grounds. Rateable value £35. VACANT 
POSSESSION.—For further particulars and 
permit to view, apply: WILLAN & JOHNSON, 
Solicitors, Hawes. 


ILTS-GLOS BORDERS. MALMES- 
BURY 3 miles, CHIPPENHAM 9 miles, 


CIRENCESTER 12 miles, SWINDON 
13 miles. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH POS- 


SESSION IN AUTUMN. A very attractive 
Freehold Modern Residence in excellent order 
with beautiful views. Entrance hall, cloak- 
room with w.c., 3 reception rooms, compact 
kitchen, larder, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
w.c. Garage. Easily maintained garden and 
grounds and newly planted orchard. Small 
paddock. Total area approximately 13 acres. 
Main services. On bus route.—Highly 
recommended by the Sole Agents: RYLANDS 
AND Co., The Mead House; Cirencester, Glos. 
(Tel. Cirencester 53/54.) 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE — 


ORNWALL. Between Falmouth, Truro. 
Bungalow designed 1954 by architect for 

his retirement, Death causes sale. First-class 
building, efficient cent. htg. £4,500. Box 1662. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


PURBECK STONE Residence of charac- 

ter; magnificent views of Bournemouth 
Bay and harbour. 5 rooms, kitchen, 2 bath., 
sun room.—CraliG, Studland. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


ARTMOOR (Widecombe/Buckland dis- 

trict). Superbly situated Gentleman’s 
Residence with 51-acre Attested farmery and 
bailiff’s house. Carefully modernised and in 
excellent repair. 2 rec., 6 bed. (basins), 2 
bath., mod. kitchen with Aga. Central heat- 
ing. £6,800.—RENDELLS, Estate Agents, 
Chagford, Devon. 


EVON. Attested 166-acre Farm. Resi- 

dential house, near Barnstaple.—DOBBS, 
STAGG, KNOWLMAN & Co., Auctioneers, 
South Molton. 


PERIOD Farmhouse in wonderful position, 

attr. old house, secluded and surrounded 
by farm land on high ridge in S. Kent. 
Tremendous views. Modernised and in good 
order: 4-5 bed., bath., 2 recep, Main water, 


elec. and tel. Approx. 14 “acres. £4,500. 
More land avail: & CO., 
Ashford (Tel. 1294). 

OMERSET. Crown Estate Commis- 


sioners. To let by tender at Michaelmas, 
1958. Small country House of character in 
south Somerset with 337 acres of land form- 
ing T.T. Attested Dairy and Stock-rearing 
Farm. Good buildings, ties for 52 cows, 5 
modernised cottages, ‘good water supply, 
mains electricity. ‘Sporting rights over 1,100 
acres may also be available. Tenders to 
be submitted by June 30.—Particulars 


and permit to view, price 2s. 6d. from 
Crown Estate Office, 11,  Billetfield, 
Taunton. Tel. 3205. 

Wanted 

GOuUNTRY. RESIDENCE, preferably 


some farm buildings with not less than 
15 acres. Lodge/cottage. Within 20 miles of 
Cambridge.—PROFESSOR BEVERIDGE, 299, 
Milton Road, Cambridge. Tel. 58143. 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 
Bahamas real estate. _World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.—Write: 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY CoM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


For Sale 


SUNNY NORFOLK ISLAND 
in the 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


Peace and quiet. 
No Income Tax, 


Small attractive Property. Cow, garden, 
citrus, bananas, avocados, etc. 


Excellent views. Fine position. Ideal for 
retired gentleman with moderate income. 


Write for details to 
D. KILVERT (owner), 
Norfolk Island, 
South Pacific. 


“Write SHARLAND, Blackmore, Hssex. 


STONE COTTAGE on Exmoor. 

nished, 4-5 bed. Some fishing availat! 
Riding. 7 guineas week summer, 5 winter! 
HARRISON BARHAM, Ipswich. 


To RQUAY. High-class Furnished Bun 
lows suitable for up to 6 persons. 3 bd 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge with pictt 
window giving wide unsurpassed views 07 
beautiful Torbay, dining annexe, modern k 
chen, etc. Garage. Excellent value, 8+ 
guineas per week, according to season, 
TORBAY VISTA, LTD., 154, Courtenay Stre}” 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 1 


WANTED | 


Bucks. Modern detached House wante} 
Must be conveniently secluded and co 
sist of 3 large bedrooms, lounge, dining rooy 
kitchen, good bathroom, garage, ej 
Advertiser only interested in first-clall 
property available for occupation by Novei| — 
ber latest.—Full details, please, to Box 166 


DETACHED Cottage, electric and ma‘ 
Retired couple.—Box 1659. < 


AKE WANTED, preferably over 13 ac 
with surrounding wood or parklanj — 
within 50 miles of Guildford, for private fis} 
ing and family recreation. Would prefer ow 
right purchase, but would consider lease 
rental of a particularly suitable property. 
Details please to Box 1671. 


LARGE dilapidated Country Mansion, fre} 
hold, with up to 30 acres. Agents invite! 


ET. OFF., no capital, wants 5-6 room 
Cottage to modernise within 80 mili) 
London, trout fishing vicinity. Would car 
take, anything country considered. Box 168 


WANTED TO BUY 
OR RENT 


WANTED for retirement from overseas 
Country Property, secluded garden, neat 
bus route. West Sussex or Hants. fishin 
district preferred. 2-3 rec., 3-4 bed., garage, 
workshop. Purchase or long let.—Box 167 


GUEST HOUSE WANTEE 


SE PT., 1959. Gentleman retiring seeks ver) 
small Guest Hse., fully furn., equippe 
country, coastorisland. Any offers.— box 166 


FURNITURE REMOVERS | 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, §8.W.13. Re 
movals, home and abroad, furnitur’ 
storage. World-famous for efficient service 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel 
RiVerside 6615). 


Hi viter 0 NICHOLS of Sounenot 


qgienly and with motiCuiene care. 
warehouse affords first-class storage for 
long as you wish. And their seryice include! 
packing and shipping overseas. Hstimat 
without obligation, from Commercial Ro: 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


UDSONS LTD. for Removals anc) 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1i} 
VIC. 0082 and Brighton 23422, 


JOSEPH MAY LTD., move prompely] 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads ew 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfie 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 241 


4 
ICKFORDS. Removers and Stora 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. tom 
plete service. Branches in all large towns.|| 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London,) 
N.4. CAN. 4444. / ii 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser-)) 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals 0; 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and} 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). | 
WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, | | 

export, packers and shippers. High | 
recommendations. Estimates free.— BLATOH- | 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD. Exeter | 
(Tel. 56261- 2). 


BUILDING SITES 
Wanted 


SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 3-6 acres seclu- i 
ded rural land suitable building one arehi- 
tecturally designed dwelling.—Box 1672. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING | 
Wanted 


REQUIRED within 75 miles radius War- 
rington, approximately 1,500 acres of 
shooting with keeper’s cottage, on minimum * 
7-year lease.—Box 1674. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 

Page 1403—Property. 

Pages 1402 - 1403—All other classified 
advertisements. 

RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 

ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1402 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-6 


NORFOLK 
A FIRST CLASS AGRICULTURAL AND WOODLAND INVESTMENT 


known as 


THE TITTLESHALL ESTATE 


comprising 


SMALLHOLDINGS, HOUSE AND COTTAGE PROPERTIES. ACCOMMODATION LAND 
VALUABLE MATURE AND MATURING WOODLANDS EXTENDING TO 188 ACRES 


IN ALL 2,540 ACRES 


mainly let and 


PRODUCING £5,287 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


FIVE FARMS. 


Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


By order of Major R. Hoare, M.C., M.F.H. 
A VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 721 ACRES 


TWO COTTAGES 


—y 


LITTLE DUNHAM LODGE 
NORFOLK 


Ideally situated for the West Norfolk Hunt. 5 miles 
Swaffham, 12 miles Fakenham, 20 miles King’s Lynn. 
MOST 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


containing 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, SITTING 

STUDY, 4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 

DRESSING ROOM, 6 SECONDARY 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 


ROOM, 
AND 
BED- 


Auctioneers: CurRTIS & HENSON, London and Banbury. 


HOME FARM WITH 6 COTTAGES 
SMALL AREA OF WOODLAND AND A 
BLOCK OF ARABLE LAND 


ABOUT 430 ACRES 


in hand 


(subject to service tenancies). 
together with 
TWO LET FARMS OF 130 AND 160 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT 
THE ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, ON 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9 NEXT 
previously sold). 


(unless 


Sc HENS 


WORCESTERSHIRE—BIRMINGHAM 30 MILES 
Eastham Grange, near Tenbury Wells 


In a@ particularly attractive rural position. Ee 
6 miles from Tenbury ; Kidderminster 12 miles, } 
14 miles Newnham Bridge Station with trains to | 
Birmingham, 
CHARMING MODERN 
LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
comprising: hall, 3 spacious reception rooms, 
4 principal bed and dressing rooms, day and 
night nurseries, 4 bathrooms, up-to-date offices 
with staff room. 

Main electricity, central heating. 
FIRST-CLASS GARAGE AND STABLING 
HARD TENNIS COURT. GOOD COTTAGE 

Arable, pasture and woodland, 


ABOUT 29 ACRES 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 


PRICE £9,900 FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HANDS & EVANS, Corbett Avenue, Droitwich (Tel. 2084-5), Wores, and Curtis & HENSON, London. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, eraics. 


SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES 
SALISBURY—NEAR THE CATHEDRAL 


The Most Interesting Freehold Georgian Residence 
ae ae CRANE LODGE 
3 RECEPTION 
5 BEDROOMS 
FLATLET 
3 BATHROOMS 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
All main services. 
Grounds of nearly 1 ACRE 


Bounded by the 
River Avon. 


Vacant Possession 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN opt thea teed ON JULY 8, 1958 (unless sold 
privately) mae 

Particulars from the Auctioneers, Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8), or the Solicitors: 

Messrs. ALLAN B. LEMON, Maisto = TRETHEWY, 88, Crane Street, Salisbury 
(Tel. 5341). 


FIRST TIME IN MARKET FOR 38 YEARS 


SOUTH WILTS 


9 miles Salisbury (main-line station, Waterloo under 2 hours). 


ATTRACTIVE 
GEORGIAN 
MANOR HOUSE 
Standing in 
its own grounds. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen, cellar- 
age, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room. 2_ self-contained 
flats in wing. 

Main electricity. 
Piped water supply. 
Stabling, outbuildings and 
garage. Matured garden 
and grounds with some 
woodland and large 
paddock, 

In all about 1112 ACRES 


HUNTING WITH 3 PACKS AND FISHING BY LICENCE IN THE TILL 
BY ARRANGEMENT 


Apply Salisbury Office. Tel. 2467-8. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Whitehead. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


WILLOWHAYNE ESTATE, ANGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS PROPERTY ON THE SOUTH COAST, WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE COMFORT AND 
ENTERTAINING ON A LARGE SCALE 


IDEALLY SITUATED FOR 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
HEATED 
INDOOR SWIMMING POOL 
IS UNRIVALLED 


4 SECONDARY OR STAFF 
BEDROOMS PLUS 2 BATHROOMS 


eae eT SOT 


ae 


GARAGE FOR 4 
LOUNGE, SUN PARLOUR COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
PANELLED BILLIARDS AND 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
FULLY FITTED OFFICES 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
SITTING ROOM AND 
5 BATHROOMS 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


OVER 3 ACRES WITH 340 FEET 
FRONTAGE FACING A QUIET 
BEACH 


THE PROPERTY 
IS FOR 
SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 
either with or without 
furnishings and is com- 
with the best 


houses at Nassau. 


parable 


oN 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


Telegrams: 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


SEVENOAKS—3 MILES SOUTH 
FASCINATING COUNTRY HOUSE 


7 bedrooms (all h. and c¢.), 
| 2 bathrooms, 3 spacious 
reception rooms, Jounge- 
hall, loggia, domestic 3 
offices and staff room. 
Oil-fired boiler. 

All main services. 
Gardener’s cottage with 
3 bedrooms. 
Garages for 3 cars. 
Farmery and outbuildings. 


“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 
SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. ae 


LOVELY LITTLE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Actually adjacent to common and golf links, with far-reaching views. 


Outskirts Reigate, 
Surrey. 
22 miles London. 


bedrooms, bathroom 
2 reception rooms. 


Charming secluded 
walled garden. 


All main services. 
Garage available. 


41 ACRES CRISTEA beO 
PRICE FREEHOLD . , | 
¥ £12,750 - Vacant possession ‘ : | 


- . z 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks Recommended by Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 67, High Street, 


(Tel. 2246, 4 lines). 
LOOKING ON TO LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


And with views to the Downs. 20 miles London. 
Delightful modernised cottage-style Residence. 


Reigate (Tel. 5441-2), 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


In @ most favoured residential district within walking distance of the common, town 
and station (London daily). 


A distinctive Modern 
Residence. 

4 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, good 
kitchen, etc. 

Main services. 

Part central heating. 


2 GARAGES 
Delightful garden of 
2 ACRE 


Within a mile of Oxted 
Station (London 40 mins.). 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms. 
ALMOST 34 ACRE 


Garage. 


FREEHOLD £4,950 


Only £5,950 Freehold. en ee 


Highly recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). 


HOAR & SANDERSON» C. BRIDGER & SONS (*™2™) 


WOKING GUILDFORD GODALMING FARNHAM HASLEMERE 


GODALMING, SURREY 


Attractive setting on high ground. 10 minutes walk main station 
and town. 


LUXURIOUSLY FITTED MODERN FLAT 


Superbly appointed and fully self-contained; perfect decor 
with many artistic features. Reception hall with cloakroom, 
fine lounge/dining room, 2 good bedrooms, fully fitted kitchen with 
fridge, luxurious bathroom. Small enclosed garden with fountain. 


Garage. All mains. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT £3,950 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 
Excellen quality carpets and furnishings available 
Part of the lounge. Godalming Office. (Tel. 1010/1) 


Inspected and recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road 
East, Oxted (Tel. 2241-2), Surrey. 


if required. 


Modern kitchen. 
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By direction of the Hon. Mrs. John Mulholland, 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY OF ABOUT 


125 ACRES 


& 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH e, 
VACANT POSSESSION ’ 


The Modern House lies completely secluded 

at the centre of the property approached by a 

drive with Lodge and faces full south; it has 

main electricity and water, complete central 
heating. 


By direction of Lady J. E. Graham. 
SUSSEX 


Haywards Heath 4 miles. Fast and frequent trains to London. 
THE FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
(The subject of considerable expenditure). 


WATLANDS, SCAYNES HILL 


Beautifully appointed Sussex-style Residence 


ox eae 


Hall, sun lounge, 5 recep- 
tion, 7 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms: self-contained staff 
flat. Lovely views. 
Charming grounds and 
noted rock gardens. 
Lodge. Garage for 4. All 
services. Capital T.T. 
and Attested Home 
Farm. Excellent set of 
buildings. Corn and grass 
driers. Orchard, cottage. 
7 other houses and cot- 
tages. Away buildings. 
Sporting woodlands. 


246 ACRES. VIRTUAL VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: E. CLIFFORD SMITH, Esq., F.R.I.C.S., 
Willowhayne Estate Office, Angmering-on-Sea, Sussex (Tel. Rustington 
345) and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


IN THE FAVOURITE VILLAGE OF MICKLEHAM, 
NEAR DORKING, SURREY 


CHARMING RED BRICK CHARLES | RESIDENCE (CIRCA 1636) 


with panelled lounge hall, 
handsome drawing room, 
panelled dining room, play- 
room, modern kitchen 
5 bedrooms and dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms. 


GARAGES AND 
STABLING 


Oil-fired boilers for central 
heating and domestic hot 
water. All main services. 


Attractive walled garden 
nearly 1 acre Freehold 
with Vacant Possession 


The property is scheduled in the Surrey list of historic buildings. 


Aig einger and recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs. CYRIL 

COMBE & PARTNERS, 16, Berkeley Street, W.1 (Tel. Grosvenor 

7991) and at 415, Limpsfield Road, Warlingham (Tel. Warlingham 3328) 
and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


modern domestic offices 
with Aga cooker and Agamatic boiler, 6 prin- 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
Excellent garage and 
staff flat. Charming 
garden. Main electricity and water. 


8 reception rooms, 


cipal bedrooms, : 
rooms and attics. 
stabling block with 


FARMHOUSE with 5 bedrooms, ample farm- 
buildings housing a T.T. 
SHORTHORN HERD 


ATTESTED DAIRY 


2 GOOD COTTAGES, MOST PRODUCTIVE 
AND WELL-WATERED LAND. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


WEST SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


2 miles from main line station with excellent service to Waterloo. 


LANGHURST MANOR, CHIDDINGFOLD 


1958 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


Contains 4 RECEPTION ROOMS and a 
LOUNGE HALL, 6 FIRST-FLOOR BED- 
ROOMS with 38 BATHROOMS plus 6 
SECONDARY BEDROOMS and a NUR- 
SERY SUITE with 3 further BATHROOMS 
4 SUPERIOR MODERN COTTAGES and a 
STAFF BUNGALOW 
FARM BUILDINGS FOR A T.T. DAIRY 
HERD 
Easily mSuapeay gardens merging into 
woodland; 85 acres of agricultural land and 


38 acres of woodland containing a considerable 
quantity of fine timber. 


ALTOGETHER A MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. WELLER & CO., Cranleigh, Surrey (Tel. 525) (also at Guildford and Horsham) and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


(H.21,089). 


BERWICKSHIRE 


Duns 3 miles. 


Edinburgh 38 miles. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH LODGE AND SOME 16 ACRES 


With uninterrupted 
views across the Merse 
of Berwickshire. 


Inner hall, cloakroom (h. 
and c.), 3 reception rooms 
(small), 4 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms with 
heated towel rails, gun 
room, drying room, ser- 
vant’s sitting room, bed- 
room and bathroom, kit- 
chen with modern fitments, 
heated linen cupboard. 
Polished teak floors and 
woodwork throughout. 


GARAGE 
for 2 large or 3 small cars. 


LODGE of 3 bedrooms, sitting room, kite henette, scullery, bathroom. 


Central heating and mains electricity. 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


NR. HARTLEY WINTNEY, HANTS 


Winchfield 3 miles. Basingstoke 9 miles. 


CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE PART TUDOR WITH GEORGIAN 


Easy daily reach 


Sitting hall, double draw- 
ing room, dining room, 
modern offices, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
GARAGES 
STAFF COTTAGE 
with bathroom. 
Main electricity gas and 
water, 
FARMERY 
PADDOCK AND 
WOODLAND 
About 25 ACRES with 
possession 


ELEVATION 


PRICE £9,850 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.62,765). 


SUSSEX 


Midway between Haywards Heath and the coast within convenient daily reach of London. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM, ABOUT 124 ACRES 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Inspected and recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., Market Place, Haywards Heath and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.33,050). 
i ——ee NE 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 
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WILSON & CO. | anon 


UNSPOILT SUSSEX near BATTLE SURREY. MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE 
On high ground with lovely views. In small village with BETWEEN BANSTEAD AND CHEAM 


good bus service. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


A SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


IN WEST SUSSEX 
ML Pe aye ARR RH DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE _ in 
aN P AS Re first-rate order. 4 beds. (2 with basins), hall, 2 reception 
x é (one 21 ft. by 16 ft.), luxury bathroom. Mains. Oil-fired 
heating. Garage. Charming gardens backing on to wood- 
lands. Hasily maintained. 
£5,500 FREEHOLD 


SUSSEX near HAYWARDS HEATH 
A SMALL REGENCY COTTAGE 


Set in a charming easily run garden overlooking farm- 
lands. Hall, drawing room (23 ft. by 15 ft.), dining room, 
excellent kitchen, 3 beds., bathroom. Mains. 2 garages. 

Low rates. £4,950 FREEHOLD : 


Open to offers for quick sale. 


: sp oniehiniae : GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE IN KENT 
Unspoilt country. Easy reach of Chichester. 


as i F y to the North Downs, easy reach of Wrotham and | Beautifully appointed house with period features. 

fal for 6, prey ere are ae Sevenoaks. Ideally placed for daily, travel. | Victoria 40 auimiie, 
aps aa hanes pa peng sel poe olf a anstead an u : 5 i 

COP MGS REO TEED POS he aro ae ee 2 baths., suite of 2 rooms, luxury kitchen. Parquet floors. 


Ideally placed for daily travel to City. 
6 main bedrooms, 2 baths., 3 reception. Good out- 


Mains. Double garage. Garden and woodland spinney. 
FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 


Inspected and highly recommended by WiLson & Co. FREEHOLD TO INCLUDE ALL FITTINGS 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


buildings with fine barn. 
£7,500 FREEHOLD, WITH 5 ACRES 


CUBITT se WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


SPACIOUS COLONIAL-STYLE BUNGALOW 


with small detached Guest Bungalow. 


PERFECTLY SECLUDED NEAR VILLAGE. FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
FULL CENTRAL HEATING 


Attractive, very sub- 
stantial, in lovely 11/2 
Acre setting. 


8-4 bed., bath., w.c.’s., 
cloaks (h. and ¢.) and w.c. 
large hall, lounge 24 ft. by 
18 ft., dining room 17 ft. 
by 18 ft., breakfast room, 
excellent labour-saving 
offices. 
DETACHED GUEST 
BUNGALOW 
(easily resaleable). 2 bed- 
rooms, superb bathroom. 


Garage 39 ft. by 21 ft., 
tool sheds. 


All modern conveniences. 
BARGAIN AT £5,950 FREEHOLD 
CuBITT & WEST, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261). (Ref. OX.3472.) 


JUST WHAT IS WANTED 


A BEAUTIFULLY BUILT CONTEMPORARY BUNGALOW 
Lavishly fitted and decorated. 


Between GODALMING 
and HASLEMERE. 
Witley station 5 mins. walk. 
Facing due South with 
lovely views. 
HALL, 2 BEDROOMS 
LUXURY BATHROOM 
Model kitchen with 
dinette. 

Fine LIVING ROOM 
Main services. 

Full central heating. 
GARAGE 
ABOUT 11/ ACRES 
needing little upkeep. 


PRICE £6,750 


(Mortgage of £3,000 at 534 per cent available). 


Very strongly recommended by CuBitr & West, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680-1). 
(Ref. HX.336) 


Cc. M. STANFORD & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers and Surveyors. 
23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER Tel. 3165 (4 lines) 


COUNTRY 
PROPERTIES IN ESSEX AND SUFFOLK 


£2 800 CLOSE TO THE ESSEX COAST. In a convenient position for 

’ Frinton-on-Sea and_ sailing centres. A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
DETACHED PERIOD COTTAGE, modernised and well-fitted throughout. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, labour-saving kitchen. Main electricity. 
Running water. Modern drainage. Garage. Charming garden about 34 ACRE. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. (D.1693/24) 


£3 250 PICTURESQUE ESSEX FARMHOUSE, 7 miles Colchester. 

’ Sailing at West Mersea, 4 miles. 4 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom. Main electricity and main water, Very useful outbuildings, including 
large cowhouse. Garden and paddock. 


AMOUNTING TO NEARLY 2 ACRES. (A.941/4) 


£4 500 IN A DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND SETTING 4 miles main-line 

’ station (London about 50 mins.) CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN 

COUNTRY COTTAGE offering 4 bedrooms, bathroom, large reception room, 

kitchen. Main electricity, gas and water. Private drainage. Unspoilt woodland of 
about 3 ACRES and including 


Planning permission for the erection of another house. (D.2106/1) 


~w.c., 3 recep. kitchen and 


BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 
SUPERB SMALL HOUSE 


Built only a few years ago at considerable cost. 


CENTRALLY HEATED 


accommodation: 
Ent. hall and_ cloaks, 
2 rec, rooms, luxury kit- 
chen, 3 beds and dressing 
room, lovely bathroom, 
laundry and built-in 
double garage. 


23 ACRE 
beautiful garden. 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Details: CuBITT]& WEST, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212-3). (Ref. D.722) 
FARNHAM, SURREY 


DELIGHTFUL SUN-TRAP RESIDENCE 


Station and town 1-15 miles. Distant Southerly views. 


Artistic and completely f 
labour - saving. Pine- i 
strip floors. Complete 
central heating, power 
points, flush doors, etc. 


4 bed, bath and w.c., hall 
with cloaks (h. and c.) and 


pantry (h. and c.), constant 


hot water. Over 1/ ACRE 
with prolific fruit. 


All main services. 
BARGAIN at £4,650, open to offer 


Immediate inspection. 


CuBirt & Wrst, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261). (Ref. OX.3063) 


Bron: sag A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. cuit bury, 


Ripley 2343 ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX SURREY 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER 
A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 91 ACRES 


Occupying a quiet rural situation yet only 5 minutes from bus route and 35 minutes 
to London from main-line station. 

IN PERFECT DECORATIVE ORDER THROUGHOUT 
Recently decorated and modernised house with good views, containing cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 4 or 5 bedrooms (mostly with fitted wash-basins and wardrobe 
cupboards), de luxe bathroom, Aga cooker, Elizabeth Ann sink unit, ete. 2 garages, 
pony stable. Delightful gardens, woods and paddock, IN ALL 91 ACRES. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 
Ref. 6193. 


SUSSEX 


In a truly delightful and unspoiled country setting, 2 miles from Three Bridges station. 
A PERIOD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF GREAT CHARM 


with oak timbered hall, cloakroom, panelled dining room, oak-beamed lounge with 
massive inglenook, and study, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and playroom. 
Central heating. Main water. Electricity. Staff annex. Garage and stabling. Attractive 
grounds. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
Ref. 1215. 


i, LE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 


FINE POSITION 1,200 FT. UP 
2 MILES FROM CHAGFORD. EXETER ABOUT 20 MILES 


Delightful small stone- 
built Residence. 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BEDROOMS, WELL- 
FITTED KITCHEN 
AND BATHROOM 
GARAGE 
and 
STABLING 
14 ACRE garden 
and 11 ACRES 
grassland. 
Moorland grazing rights. 
Fishing available locally. 


bo 


oo 


FREEHOLD £3,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


BRIGHTON 


Probably the finest situation in the district. Gate to golf course. Magnificent sea views. 
Close buses and easy reach town centre and station. 


VERY FINELY APPOINTED HOUSE 


Hall, with cocktail bar, 

cloaks, 3 reception rooms, 

model kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


All mains. 
Full central heating. 


LARGE GARAGE 


Excellent landscape 
garden, about 1/2 ACRE. 
Greenhouses. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


AUCTION, JULY 30 NEXT (unless previously sold). 


ST. ANNE’S, GRAYSHOTT, Nr. HINDHEAD, 
SURREY 


On high ground, overlooking National Trust Land, with superb views. 


2 a “ ®, An outstanding 

Fae ae Freehold Country 

‘ Residence in a lovely 
position. Conveniently 
planned on 2 floors. 
3 reception, 6 principal 
bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 2 staff 

rooms. 

Main electricity, Co.'s 
water. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
and 
GARAGES 
Grounds of considerable 


beauty, with protective 
woodlands and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 74, ACRES. 


Auctioneers: Harrops LTp., 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Tel. 953-4). 
Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn, 810). 


By Order of The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 
WITH ABOUT 73, ACRES 


FOREST HOUSE, BARTLEY, NEW FOREST, HANTS 
Lyndhurst Village about 3 miles, Southampton 8 miles. 
(Waterloo 1 hour 35 minutes). 

q . Lounge hall, 
: ; 2 reception and 

5 bedrooms (3 with 

basins), bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 


Aga cooker. 


3 
« 
we 
cal 

. 2 GARAGES 
Small barn, stable, etc. 
Lovely garden in first rate 


order. 3 fields and small 
paddock. 


Immediate possession, 
house and garden. 


AUCTION JULY 24 NEXT AT SOUTHAMPTON (unless previously sold). 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. SYDNEY H. SAWBRIDGE & Sons, Southampton (Tel. 

2379 and Lyndhurst 381-2) and Harrops Lrp., 32 34, and 36, Hans Crescent 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490, Extn, 507). 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


OP RTCES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhansted 


THE VIEW FROM THE TERRACE 


Set in the original park with lawn down to large ornamental lake with fishing, boating 
and bathing rights. 27 miles south of London, buses pass the drive. 


A FULLY DETACHED WING OF A MANSION 


With very fine rooms 
and well modernised, 
all on 2 floors. 


Hall, cloaks, magnificent 

drawing room (35 ft. by 

26 ft.), 2 other reception 

rooms, 5 bed and dressing 
rooms. 


2 BATHROOMS 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


Grounds, ABOUT 
21/2 ACRES 


Largely natural state. 


FREEHOLD £6,000 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


IN THE MEON VALLEY 
EASY REACH ALTON, PETERSFIELD OR WINCHESTER 


CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER, ORIGINALLY AN OLD 
SUSSEX BARN 


Converted under 
architect’s supervision. 
Peaceful country 
with lovely view. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms and 2 others suit- 
able for one fine lounge. 
American-style kitchen 
with dining alcove, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and 
self-contained flat of 
3 rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. Main services, 
Aga cooker, central heating 
(part). 


GARAGE 


Beautifully laid out gardens (a feature), and 2 small paddocks, in all 
about 21/2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE with possession 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S. W.1 
(KE Nsington 1490. EHatn. 810). 


NEAR SOUTH DEVON COAST 


Easy access to Torquay, Dartmouth and Plymouth. Station within 10 minutes’ walk. 
Bus service passes the property. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Situated on edge of a 

village, with spacious 

rooms and conveniently 
planned. 


Hall, 3 reception and 4 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker 
and Agamatic boiler. 


2 GARAGES 
Main electricity and water. 
Easily maintained garden, 


lawns, fruit trees. Kitchen 
garden. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


ESHER 


In this sought after area, only 15 miles from Town. On high ground with extensive 
views, 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 


Hall, cloaks, 26-ft. 
through lounge, dining 
room, 4 bedrooms. 
bathroom. 
LARGE GARAGE 
Main services. 
Part central heating. 
Wood block floors. 
ATTRACTIVE 
SECLUDED GARDEN 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £7,350 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, London, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809), 


SUPPLEMENT—12 


SACKVILLE HOUSE 
40; PICCADILLY, ‘W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 
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Telephone: 


F. L. MERCER & CO. = 


REGent( 2482 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 2295 


DORSET 
IN LOVELY COUNTRY 5 MILES FROM BLANDFORD 


Within half an hour’s motor drive of Salisbury main line station with excellent trains 
to and from Waterloo = hour. Within few minutes walk of picturesque unspoilt village. 


ENCHANTING LONG LOW COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 
CHARMING INTERIOR 


NRA LY . Part dating back 300 
years with modern addi- 
tion in keeping. Ex- 
tremely well appointed, 
easy to run with bright 
and cheerful interior. 
On two floors only. 
Large entrance hall and 
cloakroom, 3 _ reception 
rooms, sun lounge, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. In 
addition is a self-contained 
staff flat with sitting 
room, 2 bedrooms and 
third bathroom, 
Central heating (Janitor). 
Main electricity. 
Excellent water supply. 


Garage and stabling block. Excellent games room 30 ft. by 19 ft., various outbuildings. 
Delightful inexpensive gardens, new hard tennis court, and useful paddock. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. REG. 2481. 


Beautiful Situation ON THE LOVELY SUSSEX HILLS 


Adjoining farmlands with delightful views over timbered undulating countryside, about 
1 mile from the village and station with good business trains to London 1 hour. -Easy 
reach Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 


SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


Having bright and 
cheerful interior on two 
floors only. Attractive 

drive approach. 

3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms all with fitted 
basins, 2 bathrooms. 
Central. heating.,. Aga 
cooker. Main services. 
Superior modern cottage 
with 3 bedrooms and 
2 reception rooms. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Delightful matured gar- 
dens and grounds with 
tennis lawn, small orchard 
and useful paddock. 
41/2 ACRES 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME FOR SALE AT A 
MODERATE PRICE 
The house might be sold without the cottage if preferred. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. REG. 2481. 


FRINGE of 
KENTISH VILLAGE, 34 MILES MAIDSTONE 


Protected position overlooking farmland 
MELLOWED RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Newly decorated and completely modernised. 


Lounge hall, suite of 

3 charming reception 
rooms (one is 35ft. by 
20 ft.), 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. (On top floor are 
playroom and 2 or 3 usable 
attics.) Basins in 5 bed- 
rooms. Oil-fired _ central 
heating. Agamatic domestic 
boiler. All main services. 


STABLE 
2 GARAGES 


Matured and partly walled 

garden overlooking own 

paddock, pond and very 

ee : valuable woodland. 
From Maidstone London is reachable in 1 hour. 


REALISTIC PRICE WITH 11 ACRES 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


_IN PICTURESQUE HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 
EASY REACH ANDOVER, NEWBURY, WINCHESTER AND 
STOCKBRIDGE 
Lovely secluded setting in no way overlooked. 

IDEAL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE APPROACHED BY DRIVE 
75 YARDS LONG 
Well-planned accommodation with bright and cheerful interior. 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services, 2 GARAGES 
Quite enchanting matured grounds economical of upkeep; orchard; 21/2 ACRES 
RECOMMENDED AT £5,500 


NEAR WENDOVER, BUCKS in glorious country. 

1 mile main line station ; fast trains to Marylebone or Baker Street one hour. 
PICTURESQUE WELL-PLANNED COTTAGE TYPE RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
Skilfully converted from coach-house and stable, easy and economical to run. 


Hall and cloakroom, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, kitchen with Aga 
cooker. Main services, 


LARGE GARAGE. VERY PRETTY MATURED 1/2 ACRE GARDEN 
RECOMMENDED AT £5,500 


HAMPSHIRE 
IN FAVOURITE NEW FOREST DISTRICT 
Unique peaceful position on the edge of village 5 minutes walk from good shops, church, 
and bus service to Bournemouth, Southampton, Brockenhurst, Lymington, etc. Easy 
reach Brockenhurst main line station with express trains to Waterloo. 


ATTRACTIVE COMFORTABLE HOUSE OF SPACIOUS DESIGN 


Built about 35 years ago, aces se : 
excellent condition hav- 
ing well-planned 
interior on two floors 
only. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 

Partial central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE 
Delighful, matured, easily 
Tun garden, vegetable 
garden and orchard. 
Price Freehold £6,900 
with 34 Acre. 
Adjoining field about one 
acre available if required. 


Good yachting at Lymington, also at Bucklers Hard on the Beaulieu River within 
easy reach. Golf at Brockenhurst. 
EXCELLENT WALKING AND RIDING IN THE FOREST 
Agents: F, L. Mprcomr & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. REG. 2481. 


35 MINUTES FROM WEST END OR CITY 


Surrey. Between Reigate and East Grinstead. 
MATURED COUNTRY-TYPE HOUSE WITH 212 ACRES 
In residential part of small town + mile main line station. 


Long drive approach and 
paddock between house 
and road. Unique Tudor 
style dining room with 
gallery, 3 other reception 
rooms. Extensive oak 
parquet flooring, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. All mains. 
2 garages. Garden has 
lovely oak and other trees, 
rockery, fishpool and 
waterfalls. Well sited for 
the London business exe- 
cutive, and providing ideal 
atmosphere for 
entertaining. 


FOR SALE AT £6,750 
Sole Agents: F. L. MpRonR & CoO., as above. 


CRANLEIGH, WEST SURREY 
Between Guildford and Horsham. 

In a quiet lane one mile village; lovely open views to Hascombe and Hindhead. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE IN VERY PRETTY SETTING 
Hall and cloakroom, lounge, dining room, loggia, kitchen/breakfast room, 2 double 
bedrooms (basins), 2 single bedrooms, bathroom. Part central heating. Main 
services. Detached 16-ft. garage. Delightful matured 1/2 ACRE garden. 

EMINENTLY SALEABLE AT £4,500 


Forming a charming small Country Home in an extremely popular and unspoilt 
locality. 


- SUITABLE NURSERY/MARKET GARDEN 


BERKSHIRE, NEAR WOKINGHAM 
With 4 ACRES productive land including large and established walled garden. 
COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE COMPLETED 1957 
Lounge/dining room (23 ft.), 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Central heating. 
GARAGE. EXCELLENT RANGE OF GLASS 


Splendid potentials for profitable business combined with an attractive modern 
home. FOR SALE AT £6,500 


WEST HAMPSHIRE 


between Fordingbridge and Ringwood. 
EXCELLENT FISHING DISTRICT 


Delightful setting on the fringe of the New Forest,. with very charming views over the 
surrounding countryside. Rural and unspoilt but not isolated. Easy reach Ringwood, 
Salisbury and Bournemouth. 


SMALL BUT EXTREMELY BRIGHT AND SUNNY COUNTRY HOUSE 


Well built 50 years ago, 
recently modernised, 
well equipped and easy 
to run. 
3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
Tooms, bathroom. Maid’s 
sitting room or 5th bed- 
room. Aga cooker and 
boiler. 

Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
ARAGE 
Various outhouses. 
SMALL BUNGALOW 
COTTAGE 
(let at present for 10/- 
a week, 


Delightful matured garden, grass/orchard and small paddock. About 21/2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Agents: F. L. MEROER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (QROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, fciwcastlecupen-T yas: 


\ 


SUSSEX. BETWEEN LEWES AND EASTBOURNE SURREY. GUILDFORD 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX-STYLE RESIDENCE 
MANOR FARMHOUSE, RIPE ON THE EDGE OF THE MARKET TOWN 
| g SR eee 3 RECEPTION ROOMS Frequent electric trains to London (Waterloo) in 45 minutes. 
6 BED. AND 


CHARMING PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


DRESSING ROOMS Ai f 
2 BATHROOMS Modernised and in : : 
CLOAKROOM good order. ee : 
Kitchen with Agamatic. HALL, CLOAKROOM : 8: i 
Main electricity. 2 RECEPTION 
Private water supply. 6 BEDROOMS 
GARAGES BATHROOM 
_ Outbuildings. = . 
Secluded garden. All main services. 
VALUABLE PADDOCK GARAGES (2 CARS) 


OF 11/ ACRES 


a 


Vacant Possession. Stabling. E 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS AT THE WHITE Workshop tga a, 
HART HOTEL, LEWES, ON MONDAY, JULY 28, 1958, at 3 p.m. (unless : Gee 
previously sold). Attractive old-world gardens, well stocked and maintained. ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN AND Ovmry, 43-46, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
(Tel. AVEnue 3521). FOR SALE 


Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LorTs & WARNER, 201, High Street, Lewes 


(Tel. 1425), Sussex, or Head Office, as above. Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LoFTs & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


ESSEX. CHELMSFORD 6 MILES SURREY—KENT BORDER 
On the outskirts of the favourite village of Danbury. Oxted Station 1 mile, London 40 minutes. 
In the delightful old village of Limpsfield, with fine views to the 

ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE south over adjoining farmland. 


Shan inoepueneeition: SUPERIOR DETACHED: HOUSES 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS Extremely well fitted 
STUDY, KITCHEN and newly completed. 
7 BEDROOMS = 
2 DRESSING ROOMS APE DOOM 
2 BATHROOMS 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Part central heating. MO BD oe Ooue EN 


Main electricity and water. BATHROOM 
Outbuildings. Part central heating and 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS domestic hot water by 


oil-fired boiler. 


Attractive, well laid out 
gardens. All main services. 
ABOUT 9 ACRES GARAGE 


Garden about 14 ACRE 


PRICE £5,850 


Further 18 acres would be available. PRICE £6,250 
Sole Agents: Strut? & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Coyal Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as abov 
4681), or Head Office, as above. 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425). gor atipal i hs! 


NORTH WEST ESSEX KENT 


Adjoining a village green within 2 miles of a main line station and 6 miles from 
Bishop’s Stortford. BETWEEN 
TENTERDEN AND RYE 


MEDIUM SIZE COUNTRY HOUSE MODERNISED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND KITCHEN 
In first-class order. 


5 BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM 3 RECEPTION 
: 4 BEDROOMS 


OUTBUILDINGS WITH GARAGE ACCOMMODATION BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. 


Main water and electricity. USEFUL RANGES OF 
OUTBUILDINGS 
EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN GARDEN 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE £4,950 


PRICE £3,350 


SrtruTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 
1425), or Head Office, as above. 


Sole Agents: Strutr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. Agents: 


4681), or Head Office, as above. 


Chartered SKINNER & ROSE Auctioneers WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


Surveyors Estate Agents : : : 
REIGATE (Tel. 4747), REDHILL (Tel. 3555), HORLEY (Tel. 77 and 47) (Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE) 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019, 
REIGATE, SURREY 
On the southern slopes of Reigate Hill with delightful views over National Trust scenic IN A PICTURESQUE BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


joyt omplete se ion. % mile from the town and 4 mile from the E 2 - * ¥ 
areas, and enjoying complete s ‘capes Dime f fr fi Easy distance of Reading and Oxford and only 3} miles from main line station 


A CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE Secluded garden back- 1 
rane x ing on to the Downs. 


= oe 
ae 4 In a really magnificent 
position. Cloakroom, finely propor- 

tioned lounge, dining room 

4 bedrooms, 2 dressing usual offices, 4 bedrooms 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, (2 with basins), modern 


charming lounge, sun bathroom. 


lounge, handsome dining 
room, study, cloakroom. 
Excellent domestic offices, Partial central heating. 


Main services. 


7 e om. . a 
playroom, garden roon Garage and store. Simple 


LARGE GARAGE garden. 3/4 Acre. 


Self-contained Flat con- PREEHOLD £5,150 
sisting of 2 rooms which Highly recommended. 
could probably be opened 


to communicate with the = ree ics a urennt § 
first floor. BETWEEN OXFORD AND BICESTER. A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE in 


a delightful and convenient village only 2} miles from main line station. 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. BEAUTIFUL SECLUDED Beautifully maintained and appointed with accommodation on two floors only. 
GROUNDS of just under 2 ACRES Square hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms, unusually good offices with Aga, 5 bed- 

rooms, small boxroom, 2 modern bathrooms. Mains. Compact garage and stable 

PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD block. Greenhouse. Easily managed garden with terrace. PRICE £5,750. 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


NORTH WEST NORFOLK 


Overlooking Scolt Head Bird Sanctuary. Wildfowling, sailing and championship golf course, all within easy motoring distance. 
: : BURNHAM NORTON a . 
LODGE : 


PANELLED HAL, CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN WITH AGA 
40-FT. DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
GARAGE. STABLING 
2 MODERNISED COTTAGES 
Main electricity and water. 
5 ACRES 
For Sale together with a fine 
740-ACRE VEGETABLE, CORN 
AND BEEF FARM 
a a ‘ or separately ee : 
FOR SALE (with Vacant Possession) BY AUCTION on TUESDAY, JULY 8, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. KENNETH F. M. Busu & Co., 11, New Conduit Street, King’s Lynn (Tel. 3144). 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers’ Offices as above, or 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161, 3 lines). 
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130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, wW.1 


Tel.: MAYfair 
0023-4 


ry Pe STI 


MID-NORFOLK 


Norwich 15 miles. Fakenham 9 miles. Coast at Blakeney 16 miles. Dereham 9 miles. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
of red brick, with lofty sun-lit rooms, standing in 3 acres of freehold ground, 
well back from main Fakenham-Norwich road (bus route) 


Small outer and inner hall, 
curved staircase, 3 recep- 
tion rooms (two 19 ft. 8 in. 
by 14 ft. 3 in.), cloakroom. 
Convenient and compact. 
Domestic offices. 
Back staircase. 
Cellar, 5 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), 
Attic bedroom 
and boxroom. 
SELF-CONTAINED 
3-ROOM FLAT 
Central heating. 
5 Gro Cee ee il 
16 ACRES pleasant Ba DOE ee 
: ; parade wood pe nove fine 


WOODLAND AND ROUGH GRAZING BOUNDED BY A STREAM WITH WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN AND DELIGHTFUL 
COARSE FISHING SMALL FLOWER GARDEN 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Further particulars from the Agents: Messrs. R. C. Knigut & SONs, 
2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above. 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161, 3 lines) or as above. 


And at NORWICH, STOWMARKET, CAMBRIDGE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


NORFOLK 


9 miles south from Norwich in a favoured residential area 4 mile from main line station. 


A SKILFULLY MODERNISED ~— 
17th-CENTURY MILL AND MILL HOUSE 


With all modern amenities happily combined with period features. 


Hall, cloakroom, lovely 
drawing room and 3 other 
reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, and 3 bath- 
rooms (including master 
suite). Main electricity 
and water. Oil-fired central 
heating. Basins in bed- 
rooms. Modern offices. Aga 
cooker. Modern cottage. 


GARAGES FOR 3 
SQUASH COURT 


WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 
rae ALFRED N & SON fo 
FARNBOROUGH ALRESFORD 


CLOSE TO VILLAGE 


In North Hampshire. On bus route and 4 miles town and 
main line station. 


ON HAMPSHIRE COAST ESTUARY 
A SUPERIOR DETACHED RESIDENCE 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 


Occupying a very choice situation in this favourite North 
Hampshire village. A few minutes level walking distance of 
shops, ’bus route and golf course. 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Especially built for the present owner about 2 years 
ago, and unexpectedly for sale. 


3 BEDROOMS (2 h. and ¢.), BATHROOM, CLOAK- 
ROOM, LOUNGE-DINING ie eee ft. by 13 ft.) 
AND BRIGHT KITCHEN 


FACING COMMON 


Main services. 


In secluded setting and grounds; 214 ACRES. 5 bed- 

rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms and modern kitchen 

with Aga. Central heating by Janitor. Double garage. 
Loose box. Easily maintained grounds. 


FREEHOLD £7,000 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


T. A, GOSLING, rawr. 


Auctioneer, 5a, ST. PETER STREET, HEREFORD (Tel. 3175) 
By Direction of the Executors of the Estate of the late A. Medlicott. 


BRECONSHIRE—HEREFORDSHIRE BORDER 
In the lovely Wye Valley, 5 miles Hay-on-Wye, 11 miles Brecon, 26 miles Hereford. 
BROOKLANDS, THREE COCKS 
A delightful Residential Property with 2 miles of excellent trout fishing 


The Property comprises 2 
a charming Residence 


Good garage.” Garden of manageable size. 


FREEHOLD £4,350 


CONVERTED RESIDENCE suitable for use as 

2 fiats if required. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 2 re- 

ception rooms. Main electricity and water. Garage and 
garden. £3,500. 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


BOARDMAN & OLIVER 


Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents. 
MARKET HILL, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK (Tel. 2247) 


SOUTH WEST SUFFOLK 
In favoured Stour Valley, 14 miles Sudbury, 13 Colchester. 
VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL ATTESTED SMALL FARM 


2 SENT Oe 


17th-century 
Modernised Residence 


BY AUCTION JULY 10TH AT SUDBURY 
(IN TWO LOTS) 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, as above. 


3-4 rec., 5-6 bed., 2 bath. 
EXCELLENT 
BUILDINGS 

with milking parlour, stock- 

yards and large brick barn. 

85 ACRES 
of easy working fertile 
loam. 

Modern 
secondary House 
suitable for bailiff or 
owner’s son farming the 
land. 


containing hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rcoms, 4 bed- 
rooms (h. and c.), box- 
room, bathroom, 2 w.cs, 
domestic offices. Mains 
electricity. Telephone. Cen- 
tral heating. Piped water 
supply. Modern sanitation. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Lovely garden. Two miles 
of excellent trout fishing 
from both banks in one 
fine stretch. Also about 
172 acres of first-class 
pasture land, as let. 


For sale by auction in Lots, at the Crown Hotel, Hay-on-Wye, on THURS- 
DAY, JULY 3, 1958, at 2.30 p.m., with vacant possession of the Residence 
and half of Fishing on completion of purchase. Vacant possession of other 
half of Fishing at end of season. The 172 acres of land subject to tenancy. 


Solicitor: R. TREVOR GRIFFITHS. Esq., Hay-on-Wye (Tel. 12). 
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JACKSON‘ TOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 maveram saai6-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


VERY ROUGHLY EQUIDISTANT CIRENCESTER, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, CHELTENHAM AND BURFORD 


OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


Main electricity and power. 
Good water supply. 


Partial central heating 


AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS 
STABLING (3), GARAGES (2) 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
PASTURE LAND AND CATTLE SHEDS 
IN ALL 


ABOUT 20 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) (Folio 15,540) 


By direction of Exors. of the late Capt. G. B. Witts. 
HILLESLEY HOUSE 
HILLESLEY, NR. WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS. 
Badminton Station 8 miles. Market town 3 miles. Bath and Bristol easy reach. 


A fine old Cotswold 
Residence, portions of 
the Jacobean period. 

4 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 
5 principal bed. and dress- 
ing rooms, 5 secondary 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Stabling (5), small barn, 
etc. Pretty grounds. 


Main electricity and water. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Also the Old Manor 
House and south view 
and 7 acres of good pasture 
land. In all nearly 
10 ACRES 


AUCTION, AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS, AT THE SWAN HOTEL, 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, ON MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1958, AT 3 P.M. 

Solicitors: Messrs. WATTERSON, MOORE & CO., Regent Street, 
Cheltenham (Tel. 52019). 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Dollar Street House, Cirencester 
(Tel. 334-5). 


NEWMARKET 


VERY FINE MODERN RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Occupying a picked position on the edge of the town, 


Hall, lounge, dining room, 
study, breakfast room, 
kitchen, 6 bedrooms all 

with wash basins, 

2 bathrooms, 

Part central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 

DOUBLE GARAGE 


Delightful easy-to-main- 
tain grounds with 


TENNIS COURT : 
ABOUT 34 ACRE ter PS ae 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with Vacant Possession. 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 168, High 
Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2). 


IN A QUIET POSITION 


ON THE EDGE OF A SMALL COTSWOLD TOWN 


ELIZABETHAN GABLED “ 


COTSWOLD HOUSE 


MODERNISED AND REPLETE WITH 
ALL COMFORTS 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 ATTIC BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity, Company's water. 


’ OUTBUILDINGS 
INCLUDING LARGE BARN 
2 LOOSE BOXES Ete. 
CHARMING MATURED, WELL TIMBERED 


GARDEN, ORCHARD, Etc. 


TOTAL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) (Holio 15,853) 


KINGSBRIDGE, SOUTH DEVON 


On the edge of this lovely old town within easy reach of the coast. 


FINE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS 2 BATHROOMS, KITCHEN Ete. 


at present used as two self-contained residences. 
PLEASURE AND WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN 
PASTURE FIELD 
IN ALL 34% ACRES 
All main services, 
£5,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars and photos from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, 
, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


EAST SUSSEX, NEAR BATTLE 
Occupying @ choice position with extensive views, 


A VERY CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH A 
TILED ROOF 


Containing: 
HALL, CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BILLIARDS ROOM 
5 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Central heating. 
MODERN COTTAGE 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
WALLED GARDEN 
IN ALL 15 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE AUTUMN 


if not previously sold. 


Full particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, 
Chichester (Tel. 2633-4), or 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 3316) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


NEW FOREST BORDERS 
In delightful setting away from development. 
Picturesque thatched Cottage Residence, completely 
modernised and in excellent order throughout. 


83 bedrooms (all h. and c.), bathroom, Jounge 23 ft. by 
16 ft., dining room, telephone room and another small 
toom, cloaks, kitchen with Agamatic boiler. Main 
electricity and water. Radiators. Double’ garage. 
Attractive garden of about 12 ACRE 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Tel. 6300. 


By Order of Executors. 
HOVE 


Overlooking sea and Downs, in finest residential district. 
This splendid Swedish-style semi-Bungalow, built under 
architect’s supervision for late owner. 


~ 


3 podra 2 h. cand C3 ne aie bat nroom. separate w.c., 
magnificent lounge/dining room, cloakroom, model kit- 
chen. Integral garage. Central heating. Many special 
features including Empire hardwood floors and 
staircase, double windows, excellent cupboards and 
built-in furniture. Beautifully laid out garden. 
Offers invited for the Freehold. 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 
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WINCHESTER OUTSKIRTS 


In a much favoured residential area, standing on high 


ground with extensive views of the Hampshire countryside. 


US 


~~ Ries EN Zi 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, panelled 
lounge hall, cloakroom, kitchen. 2 garages. Grounds of 
134 ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 
(4 lines). 


WEYMOUTH—DORSET 


In first-class residential position with views of the Sea and . 


Portland Harbour. 


Very Attractive and Substantially Erected Resi- 

dence, convenient to the town and in excellent 

order throughout. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 

rooms, sun lounge, kitchen. Brick garage. Main services. 

Well-stocked and maintained garden of 1/2 ACRE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Tel. 6300. 


1958 


FOX & SONS 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


HARPENDENE, CLAYTON AVENUE, 
HASSOCKS, SUSSEX 


Conveniently situated, within a few minutes’ walk of 
excellent omnibus services and Hassocks main line station. 
Brighton 8 miles. 


The ‘attrac ive modern Freehold Residence. 3-4 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. All main 
services. Garage. Well-stocked delightful garden. 
Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on July 17, 
1958, unless previously sold by Private Treaty. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BUNKER & Co., 2, The Broadway, 
~_ Hassocks. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


SOUTH HANTS 


At present run entirely for pig production and with 
ample scope for extension. 


Compact Farm with Period Residence 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, offices. 
Cottage. Useful farm buildings including model piggery. 
Well placed land of about 75 ACRES (45 acres at 
present let off). 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 
(4 lines). 


91, Bridge Street, 
Worksop. 
Tel. 3347-8 

ERIO C, SPENCER, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.I.0.8., F.A.I.3 


9, Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield 1. 
Tel. 25206 
LUKE M. SEYMOUR; W. E. PECK, F.A.I. 


HENRY SPENCER & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
RUPERT W. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.A.I.; H. MICHAEL SPENOER, A.R.I.0.S., A.A.I.; 
20, THE SQUARE, RETFORD, NOTTS. Tel. 531-2. 


By order of the Scunthorpe Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


WINTERINGHAM 
JOINING THE HUMBER, NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE 


Scunthorpe 8 miles, Barton-on-Humber 8 miles, Brigg 12 miles. 
To Be Sold by Auction by HENRY SPENCER AND SONS 
At THE BLUEBELL HOTEL, SCUNTHORPE, on MONDAY, JULY 14, 1958, at 2.30 p.m. precisely (subject to conditions of Sale). 
THE EXCELLENT WARP AND LIMESTONE FARM 


Farmed by the Society and at present the home of the Winteringham Attested Herd of British Friesians, with an area of about 
381 ACRES. 
Consisting of MANOR FARM and MERE FARM with the Manor House and buildings, Glebe House and buildings and 3 cottages in the village and the main block of Warp Land 


nearby. Excellent modern cattle yards and dairy buildings and 4 first-class cottages at Mere Farmstead on the Scunthorpe side of the village with limestone land around 
them. 


THIS MOST PRODUCTIVE FARM of a size most suitable for use as a unit for modern equipment, with a good comfortable house, 8 cottages and excellent buildings is for 
sale with 


VACANT POSSESSION IN OCTOBER, 1958 


Full particulars with plans from HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers, 20, The Square, Retford, Notts (Tel. 531-2), 91, Bridge Street, Worksop (Tel. 3347-8), 9, Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield (Tel. 25206), or from R. A. ©. SYMES & Co., Solicitors, 112, High Street, Scunthorpe, Lincs. (Tel. 3228-9). 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE CLEMENTS & PARTNER 


RINGWOOD, HANTS. Tel. 311 i i 
And at Bournemouth, Brockenhurst, Ferndown, Barton, Highcliffe-on-Sea elisa? ids adi eet oO 


50 MINUTES LONDON OR PARIS 


In a secluded position close to Surrey village. 
CHARMING MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 


DINING HALL 
26-ft. LOUNGE 
2 OTHER RECEPTION 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
Mains. 

Range of outbuildings, 
including 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
AND STABLING 
Delightful old-world 
garden. 

11 ACRES 
Adjoining meadows for 
sale if required. 


AVON VALLEY 


Bournemouth 15 miles, Salisbury 14 miles, Ringwood 3 miles. Close New Forest borders. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 


With well proportioned 
rooms and on two floors 
only. Modernised with 
excellent taste to make 
a most attractive and 
easily run home. 
Hall, cloaks, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (3 h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen and offices. 


GARAGE 
STABLING AND 
BUILDINGS 
Garden, orchard and level 
paddocks, in all about 


10 ACRES QUICK SALE WANTED 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD. Open to offer. 


PRICE £6,350 FREEHOLD 
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WLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 592), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865) 


BARCOMBE HOUSE, NEAR LEWES, SUSSEX 


CG 
Choice situation on the River Ouse, close to village, station and buses. 3 te Lewes (London 1 hour). aay reach of Glyndebourne, South Downs and the sea. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY HOTEL, HOLIDAY HOME OR DIVISION INTO RESIDENTIAL UNITS 
VERY ATTRACTIVE REGENCY HOUSE 


With unrivalled facilities for fishing, boating and 
bathing. 


Principal suite of drawing room (36 ft. by 21 ft.), 2 bed- 
rooms and bathroom, 11 other bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
and ablutions. Main hall with impressive galleried 
staircase, 6 reception and fine ballroom, staff room, 
ample domestic offices with large Esse Major cooker. 
Main electric light and water. 
COTTAGE. GARAGES. BLOCK OF OUTBUILDINGS 
AND 2 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS 


Beautifully timbered GARDENS and GROUNDS 
flanked by the River Ouse with waterfall and trout pool. 


Water meadows with river frontage, hard and 
grass tennis courts. 


ABOUT 17 ACRES 
THE WHOLE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KniGu?, FRANK & RuTLBy, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 3771), and ROWLAND GorRINGE & Co., Lewes (Tel. 660). 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Unrivalled position on the lower slopes of the Downs on the eastern outskirts of the town. Commanding magnificent sea and downland views. 
PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE LUXURY RESIDENCE 


IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 


Fitted regardless of cost and entirely labour-saving. 
Oak floors and staircase. 


6 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms (4 h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, hall and 2 fine reception rooms, sun balcony and 
terrace, cloakroom. 


MODEL KITCHEN, STAFF ROOM 


Main services. Full central heating. 
TWO LARGE GARAGES 
INFORMAL GARDEN AND PADDOCK, 


ABOUT 23 ACRES 


AND GREENHOUSE 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A TEMPTING PRICE, WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Illustrated details from Seaford or Lewes Offices. 


seem! DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON suites 


NEWBURY 


HAMPSHIRE—BERKSHIRE BORDER 


3 MILES OF NEWBURY, 15 MILES OF BASINGSTOKE 


IN BEAUTIFUL WELL-WOODED COUNTRY, 


THE MAJOR PORTION OF THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND HEAVILY TIMBERED 


ADBURY PARK ESTATE, NEWBURY 


including 
ADBURY FARM of 241 ACRES with possession having house, 2 cottages, substantial cattle yards and buildings particularly suitable for Stock Rearing. 


SMALLHOLDINGS, ACCOMMODATION LANDS AND COTTAGES 


170 ACRES OF WOODLAND AND PLANTATION. 2 FREEHOLD SHOPS. VIRTUAL VACANT POSSESSION 


TOTAL AREA 5217ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS DURING JULY 


Solicitors: Messrs. DAWSON & Co., 2, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Chartered Auctioneers: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Market Place, Newbury (Tel. 1 and 2144-5-6), 


PENFOLD & WOOTTON 


PERRYMOUNT BUILDINGS, HAYWARDS HEATH (Tel. 1744), SUSSEX 
MID-SUSSEX 


Only 43 miles from Haywards Heath station (London 45 minutes), and in a completely 
unspoilt setting, ee iy open views to the South Downs. 
A GRACIOUS RESIDENCE OF REGENCY CHARACTERISTICS 
WITH SMALL FARMERY 


4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3-4 secondary 
bedrooms and 3rd _ bath- 
room, 4 reception rooms, 
excellent domestic quar- 
ters. New oil-fired central 
heating. Main — services. 


OLD BLETCHLEY, BUCKS 


7 minutes to station; 55 minutes Euston, Secluded and in }-acre garden, 


DELIGHTFUL THATCHED AND TIMBERED COTTAGE 


In excellent structural 
and decorative order. 


With 4 BEDROOMS, BATH 
AND W.C., HALL, LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM 


KITCHEN (large and modernised) 
STORAGE SPACE 


Lovely garden with lake. 


Range of 
EXCELLENT 
OUTBUILDINGS 
including garages for 4 cars, 
stabling, etc. 

ABOUT 35 ACRES _ 


(or would be sold with ED 
less land). ps ea 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION LATER 
Details from the Joint Sole Ageats: Messrs. WILSON & CO., 22, Mount Street, 


Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, or Messrs. PENFOLD & WOOTTON, 
Perrymount Buildings, Haywards Heath. 


Part central heating. 
OUTSIDE W.C. GARAGE 
ALL ROOMS FACE SOUTH 


All mains services. 


A UNIQUE PROPERTY 


PRICE £3,800 FREEHOLD 


BOX 1661, “Country Life," Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


SUPPLEMENT—18 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 
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RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. 


Tel. 59378 (3 lines) 


NORTH DEVON 


FREEHOLD MARINE ESTATE 


Between Ilfracombe and Lynton. 


MARTINHOE MANOR 


OLD MANOR HOUSE 
RECEPTION, 13 BEDROOMS (h. and ce.) 
3 BATHROOMS (h. and ¢.) 


Own electricity 230. 


Ample water. 


MAGNIFICENT CLIFF WALKS 
WOODED GROUNDS. FARMERY 
AMENITY WOODLANDS, IN ALL SOME 


142 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
OF PURCHASE 


TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION AS A 

WHOLE OR IN -2 LOTS (unless previously 

sold privately) by RIPPON, BOSWELL AND 

Co., F.A.I., AT THE BRIDGE HALL, BARN- 

STAPLE, ON FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1958, AT 
3 p.m. 


Solicitors:|\Messrs. W. & R. Hopah & HALSALL, 18, Hoghton Street, Southport, Lancs. (Tel. 57771). 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


WELLS, SOMERSET 


Close to the A.39 road. 2 miles from the Cathedral City of Wells and 4 miles from 
Glastonbury. 


The Freehold Residential Property and Farmlands known as 
HARTERS HILL FARM, COXLEY, Near Wells 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION in 1 or 2 LOTS on JULY 24, 1958, (unless 

previously sold) with VACANT POSSESSION at Michaelmas. 

Lot 1. THE VALUABLE FARMLANDS AND BUILDINGS 

At present carrying an Attested herd and licensed for T.T. milk. 
Modern stalls for 837. Loose boxes. Implement houses and 80 acres or thereabouts. 
Level sweet feeding pasture and productive arable lands, all in excellent heart and 
fronting a public road. 
Lot 2. THE ATTRACTIVE FARM RESIDENCE 


Occupying a delightful position with extensive views to Glastonbury Tor and at present 
divided into 2 self-contained portions as follows: 


Residence: Entrance hall, dining-lounge, kitchen, playroom, 3 double bedrooms, 
bathroom, sep. w.c. Cottage. Living room, kitchen. 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Easily re-converted for use as a whole without expense. Useful outbuildings, 
gardens and orchard. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 


Apply Yeovil Office. 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


HIGH GROUND WITH LOVELY VIEWS 
30 miles London. 
DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, all oak Short Salle RCO Patenertal village. ; 


joinery. Central heating. 


: g. : double lounge about 34 ft. long, parquet floor, cloakroom 
T a ing : or; 5 
Tenaga eee ees ri done modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, brick garage for 


ON THE THAMES 
BETWEEN MARLOW AND HENLEY 
WITH DEEP MOORING 


YEOVIL—DORCHESTER (BETWEEN) 


In much sought after village in Cattistock country. 
Charming easily run Period Residence. 


2 rec., cloakroom, kitchen, 3 beds.; bathroom and w.c. Delightful old-worid 
garden. Garage. Services. £3,750. 


Apply Yeovil Office. 


YEOVIL 8 MILES 


In a pleasant corner of an old-world market town, close to church and shops. 
Small Georgian-style easily run Residence. 


2 well-proportioned rec., kitchen, 4 beds., bathroom and we. Garage and work- 
shop. Small, easily managed walled garden. £3,950 OR OFFER. 


Apply Yeovil Office. 


SHERBORNE—BLANDFORD (BETWEEN) 


Outskirts much sought after residential village. 
Architect-designed post-war Residence, southerly aspect with open views. 
Lounge, dining room, study, 4 beds., 2 baths. Garage. Easily maintained garden. 

Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. Recommended at £5,250. 
Apply Yeovil Office. 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON _mutsennetite cs tinen 


ABOUT 
3 MILES FROM NEWBURY 
IN A LOVELY GARDEN 


c h 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
maid’s room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern 
kitchen. Cottage annexe attached with 2 reception, 
2 double bedrooms, bathroom. Complete Janitor. Cen- 


Large dining hall, 


About 2 ACRES with tennis lawn and paddock. | 2 large cars. Attractive easily maintained garden. All | jyaj heating. All excellent order. Brick garage for 4. 


For Sale Freehold at attractive price. 
Sole Agents as above. 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
155-6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, AND AT WOKING 


GUILDFORD 


A double-fronted Detached Bungalow of distinction built five years ago 
and one of the few obtainable in this sought after residential area about 
one mile from Quildford High Street and main-line station (Waterloo 
40 minutes), 
The accommodation, which is in immaculate order, comprises: 
Spacious entrance hall, charming lounge, dining room, kitchenette, 2 bedrooms. 
Half-tiled bathroom, separate w.c. Just over 1/4 ACRE 
NOT E.—The bungalow is designed to provide additional rooms in the roof space if 
required and there is already a staircase giving access. 


£5,400 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office (Tel. 67281). 


GUILDFORD 


An outstanding post-war Detached House built by an architect ina pleasing 
cottage style and incorporating such attractive features as leaded light 
windows, oak timbering, inglenook fireplace to lounge. 

The property enjoys a corner position in the favoured Boaxgrove locality about 1 mile 
from the town centre. 

Double aspect lounge, dining room, cloakroom, kitchen, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins 
h. and c.), small boxroom, tiled bathroom, separate w.c. Brick garage. Attractive 
garden just under 1 acre. All main services. 
£5,250 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office (Tel. 67281). 


in excellent order. £5,950 FREEHOLD. Ref. 217. 
Sole Agents: L.- DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON, as above. 


About 7 ACRES. Only £6,850 Freehold. Ref. 893. 
Agents, as above. 


FARRANT, WIGHTMAN & PINNIGER 


FARM AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY AGENTS 
38 High Street, Swindon (Tel. 5151-2). 130 High Street, Marlborough (Tel. 41). 


A WILTSHIRE GEM. Nr. Aldbourne. A fully modernised cottage property on the 
edge of the Downs. 2 rec., garden room with picture window, 8 beds., bathroom (h. and 
c.), kitchen, Garage. 34 ACRE. Main services. Freehold. POSSESSION £3,500 


NEAR CIRENCESTER. Charming detached country house in 10 ACRES. 4 rec., 
6 principal beds., kitchen and domestic offices. Double garage, stable block. 
With or without Bungalow adjoining. 


VALE OF WHITE HORSE. Country house of character with or without 


Attested Farmery and 30 ACRES. 3 rec. Kitchen with independent boiler. 
cloakroom, cellars, 5 beds. Bathroom. Complete range of outbuildings. Garage. 
Delightful grounds. POSSESSION. 


NORTH WILTS. Formerly a Vicarage. Detached brick and slated Residence. 
3 rec., 8 bed., kitchen and offices. Bathroom (h. and c.). Garage and garden with or 
without paddock. Pleasant position. Reasonable figure. 


MARLBOROUGH. Modern Detached Residence. Pleasant situation. Cloakroom, 
lounge, dining room, well-fitted kitchen, 4 bed. Central heating. Bathroom (h. and c.)., 
Garage. 1/2 ACRE. £5,500 


ALL THE ABOVE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


| 
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HOSTESS f | aE... 
BOOK ) 
L N 
Ce 
Na 


ROUND 
THE WORLD 


For the efficient and discerning Hostess this book pro- — . TO AUSTRALIA 

vides a perfect record of Luncheon and Dinner Parties. : | AND NEW ZEALAND 
Complete with Table seating plans, and spaces for details of Guests, Menus, . A : : 
Wines served, Flowers and other essential data. Printed on Fine White 
paper. The leaf size is 8” x 6” with real Gold edges, and finely bound in soft 
White or Red Luxan Hide with the cover attractively tooled in real Gold. 
| 


Individually gilt gift boxed. 32s. 6d. each (an edition printed in French 
throughout is also available). 


Se FLY WEST—FLY EAST 


T J.eJ.Smith]2 with 
12 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. TEL: LEG 1144 (5 LINES) QANTAS all the way! 


West on the Southern Cross Route to New York 


: OS Sealae and San Francisco, Honolulu, Fiji and on to 


HARD TENNIS COURTS|{\) Sydney and Melbourne (to New Zealand with 
Fo as POOLS 


T.E.A.L), or East via Europe and Singapore along 
the famous QANTAS/B.0.A.c Kangaroo Route. 
Stop off along the way—with no extra fare. Fly 
in luxurious First Class Sleeperchairs or by 


7 Thrifty Tourist. QANTAS Super G Constellations 
RUTHERFO — y P 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED circle the world speedily and so comfortably! 
BAT TLE———————_ SUSSEX 


} TELEPHONE 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


—_— x QANTAS 3 


Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


THE | Australia’s 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR | Round-the-World Airline 
AND EXHIBITION | IN ASSOCIATION WITH 8B.O.A.C, T.E.A.L AND S.A.A 


Opened by 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT QANTAS Super G Constellations also fly 


JUNE [Ith-26th from Sydney to South Africa, Philippines, fapan and Hong Kong. 


(Except Sundays) 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 


Open I! a.m. to 7.30 p.m. Tickets and helpful advice from all appointed Travel Agents or QANTAS, corner of Piccadilly and 
s . »W. i .O.A. 
ADMISSION 5/- SEASON TICKETS £1 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 9200) or any office of B.O.A.C 


QANTAS also serves New Guinea and the Pacific Islands. 


Part of which will be given to The Guide Dogs for the Blind Association. Leena 
The Girl Guides Association (London) and the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 


1852. COUNTRY “elb ea IW NE 197s 95s 


It was in June 1808 that Thomas Bignold, a 


well-known Norwich citizen, founded the 


Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. This 
followed his successful establishment of the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society in 1797. 
For over 150 years the Norwich Union Societies 
have progressed and expanded until 

today they provide an unrivalled service for 


all classes of insurance throughout the world. 


Proposed extension to the . °™ | ; eG ae | 
ee ; ; ; ye : HPF yr 
Societies’ head offices ¥ @ ea Ce 

in Norwich tain 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
HEAD OFFICES: NORWICH Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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MISS ANN HARDY 


T. T. Hardy, of Lingcroft, West Byfleet, 
, Wimbledon, S.W., 


The marriage of Miss Ann Hardy, only daughter of Dr. and Mrs. rdy, 0 
Surrey, to Mr. T. J. Connolly, younger son of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Connolly, of 37, Parksid 
: is due to take place on July 19 
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DOPOD EEOC eee 


CONTROLLING THE CARAVANS 


T is to be hoped that Parliamentary action 
I will not be tardy in following the injunc- 

tion granted by the Lord Chief Justice 
earlier this month restraining certain caravan- 
site proprietors from using any land in the 
urban district of Egham, Surrey, as a caravan 
site without the previous grant of planning per- 
mission. As Lord Goddard indicated, the pro- 
cedure ordained by the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, is such that ‘“‘a resolute 
defendant’ can take advantage of procedural 
delays ‘‘to use land contrary to the provisions 
of the Act for a very considerable period of 
time.”’ 

Even in days when relatively few such 
vehicles existed the holiday-maker’s caravan 
could create considerable resentment and 
trouble in coastal areas and other places where 
amenity is an asset highly prized. With the 
post-war growth of the habit of taking caravan 
holidays the unauthorised park for caravans has 
appeared and, despite provisions of the 1947 
Act intended to safeguard amenities, this 
development has enlarged what were occasional 
difficulties into a problem of major proportions. 
In addition to, and distinct from, this kind of 
seasonal caravan-dwelling by holiday-makers, 
there has arisen the unauthorised caravan park 
to exploit the demand for accommodation in 
areas in which industrial employment has out- 
run the ability of local authorities to provide 
sufficient houses for workers. In some such 
instances local councils have been disposed to 
recognise the need and to establish municipal 
parks with essential services, but they have felt 
unable to proceed while the weakness of the law 
prevents them from concentrating and con- 
trolling caravans on approved sites. Applicants 
who could not prove the need of caravan resi- 
dence in the district could easily become 
tenants of an unauthorised site (often in a 
Green Belt) for considerable periods, and when 
eventually evicted they could transfer them- 
selves to another, until the slow processes of 
the law had ambled again to an effective 
conclusion. 

The decision of the Lord Chief Justice will, 
no doubt, do something to check exploitation 
of the law’s weakness, but only an amendment 
of the law will establish effective control. The 
need of such legislation is indicated by the last 
report of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, which discloses that the number 
of appeals to the Minister in respect of sites rose 
from 199 in 1955 to 370 in 1957, justifying his 
comment that “‘pressure for sites for caravans 
for use both as permanent dwellings and holiday 
accommodation is not diminishing.” If, as 
seems assured, amendments of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, will be proposed 
by the Government during the lifetime of the 
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present Parliament to deal with the admitted 
anomalies of compulsory acquisition of land, an 
opportunity would seem to be afforded of cor- 
recting, at the same time, those parts of the Act 
to which Lord Goddard’s judgement has drawn 


attention. Given powers for dealing promptly | 


and effectively with unauthorised sites, local 
authorities in suitable regions would be en- 
couraged to consider the reasonable wishes of 
holiday-makers, and councils elsewhere could be 
expected to facilitate by means of municipal 
caravan parks a mobility of labour between 
depressed and prosperous industrial areas. 


WILFUL DESTRUCTION 


ESTRUCTION of historic architecture by 
those in authority, against advice and 
entreaty, has a way of being remembered with 
contempt for a very long time. That of old 
Woodstock manor house, in Oxfordshire, in 
despite of Vanbrugh’s pleas, still, after 250 


AAAAAAAMAWA MAA" 2S 


THE WILD FIELD 


MPREGNABLE the hedges hold 

The wild field im theiy boundaries, 
Where buttercups make pools of gold 
Like sunset-light on tossing seas ; 
While, billowing with every air, 
The shadowed waves of grasses vide 
In endless soft commotion there, 
Upon a shifting tide. 
Cow-parsley sends its flowery mist 
Foaming along the meadow shores ; 
Whirlpools of nettles curl and twist, 
And thistledown like sea-fret soars ; 
And as the field from edge to edge 
Surges beneath the wind’s attack, 
One marvels that the strongest hedge 
Could every hold it back. 

ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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years, brands Sarah Duchess of Marlborough as 
ignorantand mean. Asomewhat similar example 
is afforded by the old manor house at Kingston 
Maurward, two miles from Dorchester, in 
Dorset, a classic example of the E-shaped, five- 
gabled, stone-built Elizabethan type, illustrated 
in Country Lire of August 1, 1957. Like 
Woodstock it is derelict, replaced by a later 
house, but in organic relationship, as was the 
case at Blenheim, to its beautiful lake and park. 
These are all handsomely maintained by the 
Dorset County Council as its Farm Institute; 
but no use has been found for the old house, 
notwithstanding a grant for repair in connection 
with its conversion for Institute purposes having 
been on offer from the Historic Buildings 
Council since 1955. (Vanbrugh similarly offered 
to contribute to saving Woodstock.) More 


recently a scheme for its restoration to serve as . 


the Judge’s Lodgings for Dorchester was made 
in the County Council and double the original 
grant was offered. Now the County Council 
has again rejected both the proposal and the 
grant, and reverted to its original intention of 
demolition. A. Building Preservation Order 
would apparently not apply because the County 
Council already owns the building. So it can 
only be hoped that some such outside chance 
may yet reprieve the house as saved the Bing- 
ham’s Melcombe valley earlier this year from 
the pylons to which the same County Council 
had condemned it. 


COVENT GARDEN’S FUTURE 


N the admission of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture himself, no date can yet be assigned 

for putting into operation the Government’s 
decisions, announced last week, on the future of 
Covent Garden—or, to be more precise, the 
Government’s conclusions on the Runciman 
Committee’s recommendations concerning the 
horticultural markets serving the greater 
London area. Even so, in making their policy 
known at once, the Government have acted 
wisely. The subject has been a matter of con- 
troversy for a quarter of a century. During 
that period various interested parties (the rail- 
way authorities among them) have had to hold 
in suspense plans of their own that were subject 


to any reorganisation of the London markets. 
These bodies can now go ahead, and action by 
them must accelerate the practical application 
of the Government’s plan, which has been | 
drawn up in consultation with tenants, local} 
authorities and unions, and has encountered no} 
serious opposition. Our system of markets| 
having been pronounced, after investigation, | 
the most satisfactory method by distributing | 
produce in this country, the chief objective of | 
the plan is to ensure that Covent Garden is able} 
to play its part efficiently as the central market. | 
Congestion there must be relieved. It is mani-} 
festly uneconomic and inefficient to permit | 
about a third of its space to be cluttered with} 
empty containers. In the future those recepta- | 
cles will be transferred to new storage depots 
about two or three miles away and, as the use 
of non-returnable containers increases, still} 
more space in the depots will be available for || 
bulk produce, so transforming Covent Garden} 
from a wholesale market into a sampling centre. | 
Moreover, the new policy provides for the | 
expansion of the Brentford and Stratford 
Markets, thus diminishing the number of re- 
tailers who now come to central London for} 
their supplies. As these changes take effect, the } 
area now required for the functions of Covent | 


= 


l; 


ih 
it 
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Paul’s church, now so hidden by market build- | 
ings that a sign at roof height is necessary to } 
enable the visitor to find it. 


THE AGRICULTURE BILL 


PPOSITION members in the Commons | 
have kept the Committee stage of the| 
Agriculture Bill going through many weeks, and | 
it is only now that this measure comes back to | 
the floor of the House for the final stages before | 
it is sent on to the House of Lords next month. 
Their lordships like to have ample time to con- 
sider agricultural legislation. They will be hard 
pressed to find the time before the end of July 
to say all they want about the value of the land- 
lord-and-tenant system and the need for re- | 
vising the rent arbitration procedure. Fortun- 
ately there are several peers who still take an 
almost whole-time interest in the management | 
of their estates, and they know as well as anyone 
else the faults that have developed since the 
Agriculture Act of 1947 gave almost lifetime 
security to all farm tenants. The present Bill 
seeks to give a landowner direct access to the 
agricultural land tribunal if he wants to make a 
case for dispossession when he considers that a 
tenant is allowing a holding to deteriorate. The 
proposal that rent arbitrators should in future 
be instructed to take account of the open- 
market value of a farm when deciding a proper 
rental figure is also a matter of much interest to 
landowners who try to keep their estates in good 
order and earn a reasonable return on their 
capital. - 


THE OSPREY SCANDAL 


Bie news about the failure of the osprey’s 
latest attempt to breed in the Scottish 
Highlands is profoundly disturbing. Under 
cover of darkness someone climbed to the birds’ 
eyrie and, at the approach of the watcher, 
either dropped or threw down the eggs he 
had taken and made good his escape. Thus not 
one of the birds’ efforts to breed since they 
returned to the area in 1955 has been successful. 
The circumstantial evidence suggests that in 
both that year and 1956 eggs were laid and 
stolen. Last year, it seems, no attempt at nest- 
ing was made. No doubt the police in the High- 
lands have little leisure to spare for keeping an 
eye on rare birds’ nests, but it is surely time 
that the efforts of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds and the Nature Conservancy 
to safeguard the ospreys’ eyrie were supple- 
mented by the help of a policeman with a 
tracker dog. This should greatly increase the 
chances of catching the culprit; and when he is 
caught one hopes that he will suffer the full 
penalty of a fine of £25 for each egg and a 
month's imprisonment, imposed for stealing the 
eggs of birds specially protected under the 
Protection of Birds Act of 1954. 
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G. Douglas Bolton 


HOLIDAY CRAFT NEAR HORSEY MERE, NORFOLK 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


E are living at the cottage at the 

moment and appreciating what is meant 

by the tie of hens. Life is regulated by 
the cock-crow or the cackle, and the word 
“chore” means nothing of greater significance 
than a march to and fro to fill water troughs, 
feed a hungry multitude that emerges from the 
henhouse like a sale-day rush and playing 
detective to see which of the innocent-looking 
birds is teaching the rest to suck eggs. Chores, 
too, include opening the greenhouses, watering 
tomatoes and vines and keeping a weather eye 
open for the magpies. 

Having failed to creep up on these on a 
score of occasions, yesterday morning I peered 
blearily out of the bathroom window, after a 
succession of early rising and late retiring, and 
saw that we had a pair of the pests on our little 
bit of kitchen garden. ‘“‘Don’t be alarmed,” I 
called to the half-awake household (I didn’t 
want them to think I was in a low mental state 
and had decided to shoot myself), ‘I’m going 
to fire into the garden.’”’ I did, neglecting to 
put more than the end of the barrel of the gun 
through the window. Well, the half-awakes 
awoke, and I am sure I came to life myself with 
the report that filled the bathroom. A magpie 
fell. If it didn’t make my day, I went about for 
several hours mumbling: ‘‘And serve him right, 
the thieving murderer.” 


* aK 
Sa 


fy ago, I seem to remember, Ancona 
fowls were popular. So were Minorcas; my 
zrandmother was greatly in favour of keeping 
black Minorcas. Anconas had a similar sort of 
uppeal. To-day, however, intensive breeding 
and the production of crosses for one purpose 
or another seem to have changed everything, 
und the birds that were beloved when grand- 
father had his fancy are as hard to come by as 
Shire and Clydesdale horses. They belong in 


By TAN NIALL 


shows. Added to the brood at the cottage we 
have twenty-two little black pullets, or near- 
black pullets, for they have a ruddy glow about 
them that suggests Rhode Island _ RKed. 
They are crosses, half Rhode Island Red and 
half Ancona, and they are exceedingly hand- 
some birds. They are also very active. They 
can fly too well and they can run like pheasants. 

Since taking over the management of the 
birds I have come to know this new brood well. 
They were, in the beginning, housed in a fairly 
large coop and pen. Locking up at night, I 
somehow forgot this pen, and the occupants 
would hear me coming in the morning and rush 
out to meet me and be fed. I laughed about it 
at first and then, on the third or fourth morning, 
as I was approaching the henrun, I saw to my 
horror that we had two rabbits on the kitchen 
garden. One was a black rabbit and the other 
a common wild grey. This was too good an 
opportunity to be missed. I hurried back and 
got the gun. The rabbits were still there on my 
return, but before I could get in range the 
Ancona crosses detected me and came in a rush. 


DAA AMAAAAAAA AA 


ROYAL SHOW NUMBER 


Next week’s issue of Country LIFE 
will contain a special Royal Show and 
Agricultural Supplement. This will in- 
clude articles on the outlook for farmers, 
by Anthony Hurd, on the various types of 
farming practised in Somerset, by Lord 
Waldegrave, on the relative importance of 
butterfat and non-fatty solids in the com- 
position of milk, by Professor H. D. Kay, 
and on recent developments in agricul- 
tural machinery, by Clyde Higgs. 


The rabbits needed no second warning and were 
off in a flash. Since then, stalk as I may, I have 
not been able to come upon them. 

To make sure that the Anconas behave I 
have moved them into the main hen-run and 
taught them the way to go home each night 
until they became accustomed to going in by 
themselves. I wonder now whether I should try 
to hunt the rabbits down or get the pest officer 
up. We are not scheduled as a holding. Our 
standing so far as harbouring rabbits is con- 
cerned might not be any different from that of 
the average householder who finds a rabbit in 
his garden, but what a job it will be, uncovering 
two rabbits in as much brush and débris as we 
have on the boundary. 


* * 


MINOR chore was that of bringing down 
a dead tree. I used a log-saw because, 

although there should, I think, be a cross-cut 
somewhere, I couldn’t find the two-man saw, 
and in any case I had no one to help me. My 
scanty knowledge of tree-felling made the whole 
thing a gamble from start to finish. I was so 
unsure as to which way the tree would fall that 
every time I heard the trunk creak I jumped 
up and prepared to make off like a hare, feeling 
that the dead top might break as the main 
trunk toppled. It did in the end, but I was in 
the opposite direction, nodding my head as 
though I had intended to drop the tree exactly 
where it had fallen. I hadn’t. The tree came 
down across the path that leads past the 
sundial up to the little wood, and now I have 
the job of cutting the trunk up and clearing 
the path. 

Going from tree-felling to making a trip for 
corn brought relief to my aching arms, and I 
stood in the farmers’ depdét for a quarter of an 
hour discussing the poor growth of grass in some 
places in spite of the rain. I also tried my hand 
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at taking apart and fitting together a milking- 

’ machine unit. I know nothing about milking 
machines, but I was talked into it. There was 
a fishing rod hanging on the wall. The other 
customer departed. I got my grain and dallied 
a while to talk about the running of sea-trout. 
An uneasy thought about the egg-eaters, the 
cold wind getting up and chilling the tomatoes, 
and a feeling that I had left a tap running made 
me break off and return home. The egg-eaters 
had been egg-eating. The wind wasn’t in our 
direction, and I hadn’t left the tap running. So 
goes the day. At the moment I am wondering 
why it is that if I go out to dig a piece of ground 
to put in some onion sets it pours with rain. 


* * 
* 


T was a good season for hazel nuts last year. 
This sort of thing goes in cycles, I think. The 
nuts swell and grow large and ripe, and everyone 
with a fancy for harvesting the hedgerow and 
the copse goes out and brings home a bagful. 
I noticed the other day that the hazels are 
looking particularly healthy. They have had 
rain at the right time. Whether it will be a 
bumper year again I don’t know, but I am 
intrigued with the subject because of something 
I re-read in Cobbett’s Rural Rides. 

I think I have been through 19th-century 
rural England with Cobbett more times than I 
have read any book. Cobbett, Borrow and Defoe 
are among my most cherished authors. I know 


a 


them well, I pride myself, but I had missed a 
little bit of Cobbett, a comment on hazel nuts. 
In Vol. I, journeying in Kent between Tun- 
bridge Wells and Tenterden, he observes: ‘‘This 
is a great nut year. I saw them hanging very 
thick on the wayside during a great part of 
to-day’s ride; and they put me in mind of the 
old saying, ‘That a great nut year is a great 
year for that class whom the lawyers, in their 
Latin phrase, call the sons and daughters of 
nobody.’ I once asked a farmer, who had been 
overseer of the poor, whether he really thought 
that there was any ground for this old saying, 
or whether he thought it was mere banter. He 
said that he was sure that there were good 
grounds for it; and he even cited instances in 
proof, and mentioned one particular year when 
there were four times as many of this class as 
ever had been born in a year in the parish 
before; an effect he ascribed solely to the crop 
of nuts the year before. Now if this be the case, 
ought not Parson Malthus, Lawyer Scarlett and 
the rest of that tribe to turn their attention to 
the nut trees? The Vice Society too, with that 
holy man Wilberforce at its head, ought to look 
out sharp after these mischievous nut trees. 
A law to cause them to be grubbed up, and 
thrown into the fire, would, certainly, be far 
less unreasonable than many things which we 
have seen and heard of.”’ 

Well, well, the hazel tree, too, seems to have 
its share in superstition. 


A COTSWOLD DIS 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


divine greenhouses of the Perpendicular” 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


“The Lady Chapel is one of the loveliest of the 


. bring it indoors, even when I managed to pick 


t 
a | 
ALKING about superstitions, one of the} 
commonest is that it is unlucky to bring 
may blossom into the house. I have never seen 
it used as decoration and I know when I 
gathered it as a child I was never allowed to i 
some with a tinge of red or pink about it. The | 
pink or red cultivated hawthorn bush seems 
capable of colouring wild hawthorn, or are some } 
of the pink-tinted blooms I have seen on hedges | 
quite a long way from houses seeded from | 
gardens? | 
* x * 
HAT makes the hawthorn unlucky? I have 
never been able to discover. Some people 
say that itis unlucky because it is white, some say 
quite simply that all white blossom is unlucky, 
and I have a feeling that its unluckiness is a 
household tradition because it sheds its petals 
and often carries little black flies. Lilac, too, 
is thought to be unlucky by some people, I read 
the other day. Could this be white and not purple 
lilac? Gorse is also unlucky or said to be 
unlucky by some people: again, it sheds its 
petals and makes a mess. I have a feeling that |) 
all these tales began with some wily old witch | 
who was rather houseproud. Hawthorn, in any 
case, has a sickly smell. I suppose honeysuckle 
too is unlucky, if we but knew. It tends to 
fall to, pieces and make a mess, but it isn’t’ 
as sickly as_may blossom, and I am very 
fond of it: 


COVERY 


N* place, no countryside, nothing, is 
absolutely beautiful. A ponderous state- 
ment. But it is worth remembering 
either when a place elates you, or disappoints 
you, or doesn’t touch you at all. In explorations 
you need luck; the luck of being in the mood, 
and if you are in the mood, if you are receptive 
—that’s the point—the luck of the right 
conditions of light. 

I have experienced that so often not only 
about places, but about things upon which 
mood and energy and emotion and creativity 
have already been exerted. About actual, 
definite works of art. A picture of a world 
celebrity, for example, enjoying pride of posi- 
tion in the gallery; on certain occasions it will 
have power, on others it will seem powerless. 
Some days a church or a cathedral of the finest 
quality will seem to exert all of its power, on | 
some days it will seem quite grey or inert. On 
some days it seems necessary to perform your | 
own artistry—if you can—even on the work of 
art. Which reminds me of Gloucester cathedral, 
a fog, and a village. 

A winter day, fog over the Severn, fog over 
—and not so very far over—Gloucester. Towers 
and spires and chimneys disappearing into fog. ~ 
Shininesses dull, windscreen-wipers wiping, 
sidelights emerging, people wheezing, shapes 
looming. Ralph Bigland, the Garter king-of- 
arms who wrote about Gloucestershire in the 
18th century, stood on Birdlip Hill and said 
that the most striking feature in the landscape 
was what he called so grandly the great con- 
sular way, the Roman road from the foot of 
the hill to the quadrivium at the heart of 
Roman and modern Gloucester. Try the great 
consular way—a road which in any case is too 
narrow now-a-days by half—in fog, all six miles 
of it. 

Then in Gloucester nothing was quite 
right. It was—or was going to be, at one pre- 
cisely—early closing day. At a quarter to one 
I took a friend to the Museum to see the Birdlip 
Mirror, explaining, with some build-up, that it 
was a remarkable piece of Celtic art, worth the 
passage of the fog. The Museum was closed, for 
repairs. At five minutes to one, a girl just put 
her foot firmly in the doorway of the newsagent’s 
and said those words of contemptuous and 
contemporary lyricism “‘Sorry, we’re closed.”’ 

At half-past two, after a lunch which was 
merely so-so, Gloucester cathedral was power- 
less—so far as our fogged and petrified sensibili- 
ties were concerned. The parts which need and 
were made for a great inflow of light had no 


ight. The parts which show to best effect in a 
jusk had no amiable dusk. In the nave we 
ould only see how badly Flaxman had designed 
yn arm in a big neo-Classical group of the sea 
yiving up its dead. In the Lady Chapel, one of 
she loveliest of the divine greenhouses of the 
Perpendicular, all I could notice was the 
screwed expression on the face of a cherub 
weeping at the foot of a 17th-century 
citizen of Gloucester. All I could think 
was that the cherub needed a dose of 
bicarbonate; which I needed myself, 
LOO. 

Coming into, or rather towards 
Gloucester in the morning, we had 
enjoyed five miles of felicity. On the 
long run of Ermine Street from 
Cirencester, up over Cotswold, the fog 
had suddenly ceased. Head-lighted, 
side-lighted, fog-lighted cars had sud- 
Jenly blinked into the clearest sun- 
shine; only to blink out of it, only to 
blink into a white swirl again 50 feet 
below Birdlip. 

All England had seemed under 
fog except that high edging of happy 
land. So we now drooped out of the 
powerless cathedral; and plunged 
back into the cold thickening fog of 
the great consular way, in hopes that 
it Birdlip, which is 900 feet above 
most of the city of Gloucester, the 
high edging was still in felicity. 

It was. So what should we do, 
while the sun lasted? A sun, let me 
udd, of most astonishing splendour: 
though for sun you should under- 
stand pervasive sunlight, which filled 
1 sky without a whiff of cloudage, a 
ight which gleamed on everything, 
ind created everything—including 
che banks of circumambient fog. 

Should we visit Seven Springs, a 
few miles off to the left of Birdlip, and 
see the pseudo-source of the Thames 
ind the real source of the Churn? 
Should we explore the other way, into 
Brimpsfield, and down into the 
beginnings of the valley (it appeared 
-o have no insulation of fog) which 
lives deeper and deeper towards 
Stroud? Should we push on (but then 
we should be fogged again) to see the 
nside of Daglingworth church, that 
Christian building which includes a 
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THE VIEW FROM BIRDLIP HILL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Roman altar legibly inscribed to the ‘“‘mothers”’ 
and genius of the place? 

Indecision. Seven Springs—we decided, 
when two miles of sunlight had gone by. So 
by that time there was nothing for it but to 
take a decidedly side road back across Cotswold 
toward Seven Springs. Narrow, hedgeless, then 
trees, then a church tower, then innumerable 


THE BIRDLIP MIRROR. A remarkable example of Celtic art 


now in the Gloucester City Museum 
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heavy-uddered cows slipping and_ slopping 
across the road on the way to be milked. A halt, 
a wait for the last cow and the cowman. A 
consultation again of map, and guidebook; and 
so we stopped, and explored Elkstone, and 
never reached the Seven Springs. 

If you are well up in Cotswold matters, or 
merely acquainted with Cotswold, you may 
stick your nose into the air and re- 
mark, ‘“‘He writes about the country- 
side, and he didn’t know Elkstone!”’ 

I didn’t. But I doubt if you know 
Elkstone as we knew it in the next two 
hours; since the village, the church, 
the landscape, everything there which 
thelight could reach, was newly created 
by the light of that winter day above 
the fog. It was not so much the 
remarkable church as the circum- 
stances of the church. Before I 
noticed its Norman tympanum of 
Christ in glory, its barbaric corbel 
table like the famous one at Kilpeck 
in Herefordshire, before I took it in at 
all, it was the circumstances | wanted 
to draw, collect, memorize. Snow- 
drops in talkative colonies among the 
gravestones. A slope down, to the 
east. Left, below the church, the 
Georgian rectory at one corner of the 
sloping graveyard, among tufted 
bushes; at the other corner, an earlier 
priest’s house of Cotswold stone. A 
path dividing the foreground, diving 
across the slope into a valley, into— 
even in winter—a heart of richness. 
Then checking the slope, slopes and 
curves and volumes of grass rising to 
uphold clumps of naked beech trees. 

A view parked, or landscaped, a 
little noisy with rooks, and with 
tractor sounds and cow sounds from 
the big farm on one side of the church- 
yard—all underneath a sky suffused at 
first with pale blue along the horizon 
beyond the separateclumps and beyond 
the green curves, and then rosy pink; 
and then above the pink, blue to the 
summit. High up in the blue, a half 
of silver moon, tilted, isolated. 

Everything _fitted—-snowdrops, 
stone walls, Victorian oil-lamp stands 
where the path entered and where it 
left the churchyard. Also the church 
itself was specially created. I did 
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Clearly, the thing to do no wv 
was to walk down through the 


house, past the Victorian lamp-j 
stand, past a trough which spouted) 
water into the valley. “‘This small,} 
bleak and windswept village,”’)) 
begins the Little Guide about) 
Elkstone. Not altogether true,) 


hide under a lip of country from} 
the sweep of at any rate some) 
winds. And bleak also is con-| 
tradicted by the richness and|| 
clumpiness of trees. 


Looking west from the road| 
below the rectory the whole} 
western sky except for an edge of/} 
yellow along the Elkstone lip was]; 
filled with a liquid green light,)) 
against which trees were brilliant-| 
ly drawn in the blackest ink. The} 
edge of yellow gave definition to}) 
each stone along the top of thej) 
Cotswold walls. Circling the few/} 
houses and climbing back to the} 
lip, I had my last sight of Elkstone}) 
church. The western side of the} 
tower was almost white with/| 
reflecting the western sky, whereas}; 
its other visible side, its roof, the}: 

Sree farm roofs alongside, the twisting} 
ELKSTONE CHURCH. “The western side of the tower was almost white with reflecting the western sky” trees and the straight conifers 
were—all of them now—black as 
midnight. } 

I drove the half mile or so to} 
Ermine Street, due west, the} 
western light shining on the bon-| 
net, though the road surface ahead 
of the wheels was almost invisible.’ 
The western edge of the surround-} 
ing fog was a purple band along} 
the horizon. I happened to think’ 
then of the Evening Star (not that’ 
she was visible), because the 
Evening Star reflects her brilliance} 
of light from a perpetual covering | 
of cloud. I wondered if the light | 
which made such a marvel of 
Elkstone perhaps had its special | 
quality because, if mostly direct, | 
it was partly reflected from the 
enormous mileage of fog all 
around this uppermost edge of 
Cotswold. é 

I may never see Elkstone like 
that again, but the luck was to: 
have seen it like that upon a first | 
visit. In five minutes driving to- 
wards Cirencester, I groped a way 
through a mixture of night 
and the thickest, beastliest, most 
stifling fog once more. And 
so it continued for 30 miles 
home. 


ec 


THE GEORGIAN RECTORY AT ONE CORNER OF THE 
SLOPING GRAVEYARD. (Right) NORMAN TYMPANUM 
OVER THE SOUTH DOOR OF THE CHURCH 


not take all that notice of the bestiary of the corbels—except to 
remark the sharpness of the light around a centaur throwing back 
his small head and drawing his bow (he is Sagittarius, the zodiacal 
sign of November, also the sign of Christ on earth and vengeance 
on His betrayers), all that notice of the tympanum in the porch. I 
took no cognizance at all of the columbarium (above the chancel 
according to the guidebook), from which mediaeval rectors must 
have eaten tender squabs. But inside—even there the light, 
decreasing now, though still peculiar—was doing its work, even 
in the darkness. In one of the windows stood a Christmas Cactus 
—flowed, though, would be the better word, since it was a huge 
fountain of magenta flowers, echoing the scarlet, blue, and green 
of some scraps of glass high in the window above. 

Looking the other way, through the Norman arches to the 
altar and a little moulded Norman window above the altar, I 
thought lights must be on: all the sanctuary beyond the darkness 
or dimness of the arches was alight. An extraordinary effect— 
caused, I found out, by two windows left and right, invisible from 
the body of the church, which threw light direct on to the altar, 
and full into the tiny sanctuary. An effect of sanctitude, and 
light beyond darkness; which coupled this small church, at that 
moment, with mightier and more famous buildings across Europe. 


HE little red van carrying " 

her Majesty’s mail crossed 

the bridge and continued on 
its way down the narrow moor- 
land road. I watched it until it 
passed from view behind a hill, the 
lower slopes of which were ragged 
with long heather and patches of 
golden-flowered gorse. Once the 
van had gone I did not expect to 
see any further signs of human 
activity in the valley for the rest of 
the day. Just below me the clear 
water of the burn gurgled over its 
stony bed, the sunlight splintering 
on its broken surface. This was 
the infant river Oykell, in Suther- 
land, so beloved of fisherman. 
Before me the moorlands rose 
wave upon wave to the snow- 
patched mountains hazy in the 
distance. 

In these magnificent sur- 
roundings a friend and I were 
photographing and studying a 
pair of dippers (water-ouzels). 
These had built a nest on the over- 
hanging bank of the stream and it 
was in every way ideally sited for 
our purpose. Having installed my 
companion in a hide we had built 
within a few feet of the nest, I was 
free to take in the beauty of the 
scenery in the intervals of watch- 
ing the movements of the dippers 
through my binoculars. 

One of the charms of the dipper is its 
association with lovely places: whether in the 
dales of my native Yorkshire, in Scotland, or at 
its most northerly British breeding place on 
Hoy in the Orkneys, this happy combination of 
bird and unspoiled scenery obtains. Fishermen 
will point out that the same sort of claim may 
be made for the brown trout. This is not sur- 
prising, as the trout and the dipper share the 
same bill of fare, and various aquatic insects, 
larve, crustaceans and other forms of small 
animal life upon which both feed can prosper 
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A DIPPERS’ HAUNT ON THE UPPER REACHES OF THE RIVER OYKELL, IN SUTHERLAND. 


The birds’ nest was on the overhanging bank a few feet from the hide 


only in well-aerated and unpolluted water. 
Where these conditions are to be found in hilly 
country, the sprightly white-chested dipper is 
likely to be present. 

In shape the dipper is rather like a plump, 
overgrown wren, although its tail is seldom so 
aggressively cocked as that of its diminutive 
cousin. At a distance it looks black and white, 
but a closer examination reveals that the head 
is brown, the back slate grey and the throat and 
breast white, and that between this white area 
and the black of the rest of the under-parts is 
a band of warm chest- 
nut. The Irish race is 
generally darker, with 
the chestnut colour re- 
stricted to a narrower 
band. 

At first it is difficult 
to believe that this 
seven-inch-long bird ob- 
tains most of its food 
under water, but after 
one has watched dippers 
for some time the plunge 
into the broken water 
takes on a less suicidal 
aspect and one soon 
realises how well they 
are adapted for this 
method of feeding. As 
the colley, to give the 
bird one of its many 
local names, moves 
along the stream bed 
collecting food, it some- 
times captures trout fry, 
but as many of the 
creatures it normally 
feeds upon are injurious 
to fish ova its presence 
on a trout stream is 
beneficial rather than 
harmful. 

The dipper is an 
early nester and has 
often completed its first 
clutch of eggs by the end 
of March. My earliest 
record is of six eggs by 
the 27th of that month. 
Every nest I have seen 
has been in such a pos- 
ition that an object 


dropped from the entrance has fallen in the 
water of a stream. Although most nests are on 
banks, others are under waterfalls, under 
bridges, and even in trees overhanging the 
water. Favourite sites are used year after year: 
one near my home has been used for the last 
20 years and probably much longer. Often two, 
sometimes three, broods are reared in a season. 

Sitting in the hide near the nest we had 
under observation, I often heard the shrill call 
“zit zit zit’? some time before I saw the 
approaching bird. The flight of the birds bring- 
ing food to their young followed the course of 
the river and was swift and direct, with very 
rapid wing beats. Alighting upon a stone some 
eight or ten yards from the nest, the dipper 
would stand for a few seconds bobbing and 
curtseying at intervals (a habit from which the 
bird received its name), and then fly to another 
stone nearer the nest. After dipping once or 
twice it would fly up to the nest, to be vocifer- 
ously received by the hungry brood. 

When the feed was over, the adult bird 
often made for the nearest stone, and from 
there would indulge in a vigorous bath, dropping 
into the water and ruffling and shaking its 
feathers, before returning to the stone to preen 
itself. At other times it would plunge into the 
water and start collecting food quite close to 
the hide. It was then possible to watch it 
through the clear water as it moved along the 
stony bottom. Holding on to the pebbles with 
its strong feet, and sometimes using its wings 
to assist it, the dipper progressed upstream, 
moving from side to side, but never once did I 
see it head downstream. In the shallow water 
its back often showed above the surface while it 
was collecting food from crevices between and 
under stones. The immersions were of short 
duration, but food was quickly co‘iected, and 
when the bird emerged with a full beak it was 
still able to give its shrill call. 

Dippers were not the only birds nesting on 
this reach of the young river. Sand martins 
were frequently passing the hide, with a flight 
almost butterfly-like in its waywardness. 
Meadow-pipits sang intermittently and one nest 
of theirs was only a foot from the edge of the 
bank. It was, however, the dippers which were 
the main attraction, although a handsome, 
long-legged greenshank we disturbed from the 
shallows as we were removing the hide was a 
fitting companion for them in these lovely 
surroundings. 


3.—TRUTH, WISDOM AND THE ARTS. Lent by 
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AN ENGLISH MASTER OF THE BAROQUE 


SIR JAMES THORNHILL AT THE GUILDHALL ART GALLERY 


seer 


1.—JOHN WORLEY and 2.—_LONDON, PALLAS ATHENE, PEACE AND PLENTY. These and the other works illustrating this 
article are in the exhibition of Sir James Thornhill’s work at the Guildhall Art Gallery, London. 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, and the latter was originally on the ceiling of the Aldermen’s Court Room, Guildhall 


style who first refused to be hemmed 
in by the material. structure of the 
buildings in which they worked. By 
calling in the help of illusionism and 
perspective, they smashed through walls 
and ceilings and could enlarge one room 
into a whole celestial world where gods 
and goddesses basked in floods of light 
amid endless vistas of splendid archi- 
tecture. Not unnaturally the western 
world was enraptured with this new 
style, which spread rapidly from its 
birthplace in Italy over the whole of 
Europe. But, by the time it had reached 
England, imported by foreign painters 
working under royal patronage, how 
stale and hackneyed it had become. 
Pope’s couplet 
At painted ceilings we devoutly stare 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and 
Laguerve 
must arouse a fellow feeling in the hearts 
of many a tourist who has had resentfully 
to endure room after room plastered with 
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the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
DESIGN FOR ST. MARTIN-IN- THE- FIELDS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. Lent by the R.I.B.A. 
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=> By MARK GIROUARD} 


The former is lent by the National 


the garish vulgarity of the former painter, and 
the admittedly more competent but boring re- 
spectability of the latter. 

Then James Thornhill, a young English- 
man, son of a reduced Dorset gentleman, 
suddenly appears, first at Chatsworth and then 
in London, beats the foreigners at their own 
game and captures at the age of 32 the com- 
mission to fresco Sir Christopher Wren’s great! 
new hall at Greenwich Hospital. The result is,! 
as Christopher Hussey remarked in CouNTRY 
Lire of July 5, 1941, the pictorial equivalent of 
the odes of Dryden and the first Baroque fresco 
in England of which we can be proud. 

National pride, his own ability and the 
backing of two powerful patrons, Lords Sunder- 
land ABE Halifax, ensured that this splendid 
beginning should be followed by an eminently 
successful career. In 1715 Thornhill was com- 


missioned, against French and Italian com-_ 
petition, to decorate the dome of St. Paul’s, 
Archbishop Tenison having remarked “I may 
not be a judge of painting, but on two articles 
I think I may insist, that the painter be a 
Protestant, and that he be an Englishman. 


\) 


(Right) 4—AN UNEXECUTED 


_—STUDY PROBABLY FOR THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S. (Right) 6—STUDY PROBABLY FOR THE CEILING OF THE PAINTED 
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HALL, GREENWICH. Both lent by the Courtauld Institute (Witt Collection) 


fe frescoed at least 45 other buildings all over 
ingland. In 1720 he gained the top post 
n his profession as Serjeant Painter to the 
sing. In the same year he was knighted, the 
rst native English painter to be rewarded in 
his way. Two years later his supremacy 
bruptly came to an end when William Kent, an 
afinitely worse painter, was through the 
fluence of Lord Burlington given the com- 
uission to decorate the state rooms at Ken- 
ington Palace. ‘But Thornhill was not short of 
rivate patrons; and he had made a fortune 
ubstantial enough to buy back the family seat 
t Thornhill in Dorset, where he settled as a 
ountry squire, representing Melcombe Regis in 
arliament from 1722 till his death in 1734. 

The organisers of the exhibition of Thorn- 
ill’s works, open at the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
ndon, until July 10, were, of course, con- 
onted with the difficulty that all his major 
‘orks were stuck immovably on walls and 
silings and over the country. But this is not so 
reat a difficulty as might at first appear; for his 
<etches for frescoes, of which a very large 
umber survive, have a vigour and directness 
uch of which tends to disappear in his final 
orks (which were to a considerable extent 
irried out by his pupils). There is often a 
lagnificent swagger about these drawings, 
hether they are for purely architectural back- 
oths (Fig. 5) or are filled with huge crowds of 
lythology, surging and foaming against the 
arriers of oval or architectural frames, and at 
mes bursting out in a sudden flood of struggling 
gures (Fig. 6). 

The oil paintings in the exhibition, some of 
1em oil sketches for frescoes, others apparently 
‘ways meant to be easel pictures, are as a whole 
uch less impressive. They lack the brio and 
itimacy of the sketches, where we can watch 
1€ painter’s mind at work, and almost feel his 
2n nervously jagging to and fro; and they are 
ithout the monumentality which comes from 
1e scale of his frescoes. Moreover, Thornhill, as a 
unter of the human body, was never more 
an adequate and at time considerably less so. 
That excited him were the accessories, the 
ssing of draperies and the twisting necks and 


streaming manes of his lean and splendid horses. 
A mass of hair and a wrinkled face could 
stimulate him to paint a portrait like that of 
John Worley (Fig. 1), which makes the other oil 
portraits in the exhibition (except perhaps that 
of Richard Scott) look very flat indeed. 

Few people realise that Thornhill also had 
pretensions as an architect. Perhaps Moor Park 
in Hertfordshire, and certainly the chapel screen 
at All Souls, Oxford, and his own house at 
Thornhill were built to his designs, while there 
are a good few drawings by him for buildings 
never executed. Rather surprisingly, most of 
these drawings are not in the Baroque style one 
might expect from the artist of the Painted Hall 
at Greenwich, but of a very restrained Palladian- 
ism (Fig. 4). The explanation may be that 


Thornhill had two styles even in his painting: 
the Baroque manner of Greenwich and the more 


7.—BOWLS AT HANBURY HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Classical style (perhaps influenced by France) 
of the St. Paul’s dome. The latter style became 
more predominant in his later years, whence 
date the majority of his architectural designs. 
These have a rather tame competence, the 
pictorial equivalent of which is, perhaps, the 
panel painted c. 1727 for the ceiling of the Alder- 
men’s Court Room in the Guildhall (Fig. 2). 
There are a few sketches in the exhibition 
outside Thornhill’s usual ceuvre. Among them 
is the very vivid drawing of Jack Sheppard, the 
famous criminal, made in Newgate in 1724, 
while he was awaiting execution. Finally, it is 
nice to think of the great maestro wandering 
out from painting the staircase at Hanbury 
Hall, Worcestershire, to sketch a game of bowls 
on the lawn (Fig. 7). Such drawings help to 
remind one that this master of the heroic 
fresco was also the father-in-law of Hogarth. 


Lent by the British Museum 
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By LEONARD HOLLIS 


OST hedges can probably be classified as 
either strictly functional or ornamental. 


The former usually comprise such utili- 
tarian subjects as the privet, laurel, lonicera, 
’ beech, hornbeam, thorn, holly, yew and cupres- 
sus, and while these can be very attractive 
when well tended, they are a little on the 
sombre side. Ornamental hedges, on the other 
hand, need to be colourful over a reasonably 
long period, as their functional qualities are less 
obvious, whether as a windbreak, as an effective 
barrier against intruders, or as a screen to 
ensure privacy. 

Certain roses do possess utilitarian as well 
as esthetic qualities, when used as hedges, by 
reason of their formidable prickles. As they are 
deciduous, however, their value as a screen is 
limited during the winter months, despite the 
fact that many retain some of their leaves 
until the spring. It is in the réle of internal 
hedges that roses are outstanding, where a 
colourful hedge of moderate height is needed to 
form an effective boundary to the formal rose 
garden, or to top a dwarf wall, or otherwise to 
separate one part of the garden from another 
without taking away too much light. 

The desirable qualities sought in varieties 
for this purpose are a vigorous and robust habit 
of growth, with no tendency to die back in 
severe winters; abundant healthy foliage, free 
from any predisposition towards mildew or 
other rose diseases; freedom and continuity of 
flowering in all weathers and a bright, well- 
defined colouring. The most suitable height for 
an internal hedge will probably be from 3 ft, 
6 ins. to 4 ft. 6 ins., although pruning methods, 
soil and environment, as well as the require- 
ments of the owner, will influence the ultimate 
height of an established hedge. 

As a rose hedge will last for many years, 
yielding a wealth of colour over something like 
five months of each year, it is worth while 
going to a little trouble in preparing the site, 
which should be well drained, in an open posi- 
tion, and double dug several weeks before 
planting. Plenty of humus should be thoroughly 
mixed with the top spit, in the form of compost, 
old chopped turf, peat, spent hops, leafmould 
and well-rooted manure if obtainable. A gener- 
ous dressing of bonemeal—say six ounces per 
square yard—mixed in with the top six inches 
of soil, will prove of lasting benefit. Either a 
single or a staggered double row of trees may 


SUITABLE FOR A HEDGE. Pink Grootendorst, a hybrid rugosa that makes an unusual 
hedge, having very prickly wood and highly fragrant flowers 
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A Zéphirine Drouhin in the gardens of the Northern. Horticultura 
Society at Harlow Car in Yorkshire 


be planted according to the density required 
and the size of the garden, but the trees shoul 
not normally be more than 15 ins. apart in thi 
rows, to ensure an adequate coverage, bearing ii 
mind that some varieties have an upright, rathe 
than a spreading, habit. Planting can tak 
place any time from November to March, pro 
vided the soil is not too wet. 

Pruning in the March following plantins 
involves shortening all shoots to about 6 ins. 
thereafter it will consist of cutting out any deac 
or dying wood when noticed and, each year, i 
March, removing thin and twiggy growths. I 
is essentially a thinning operation rather thaz 
pruning, as understood for formal bedding. Any 
shortening of the remaining growths will the 
be aimed at keeping the hedge reasonably 
uniform and to the desired height. A sharp pat 
of sécateurs will be found the most suitabl 
tool. 

Some of the floribunda roses are ideal fo! 
hedges of the type contemplated. Their cluster 
of brilliant-hued flowers are produced almos 
continuously from June until discouraged by 
frosts—well into October in most seasons— 
while the foliage is usually highly varnishec 
and beautiful in itself, Orange Triumph is on 
of the best by reason of the tall, yet bushy 
growth—it will easily attain 5 ft. on a good soi 
—glossy foliage and freedom in producing ney 
wood from the base. The name can be mis 
leading to anyone unfamiliar with it, as thi 
pompon-like flowers, borne in extra larg 
clusters, are a bright orange-scarlet in thi 
country. Its sports, Pink Triumph and Mary 
the latter nearer a true orange, are als 


} 


excellent and, except in colour, identical with 
the parent. 

Frensham is still the leading scarlet- 
crimson with large flowers, of good shape in the 
early stages, which do not fade and with 
the added virtue of not producing seed pods, The 
foliage is very glossy and abundant, and 
the habit of growth is spreading and branching, 
with very thorny wood. Frensham’s Companion 
isarich, deep pink sport, and otherwise identical ; 
both of these varieties are extraordinarily 
profuse. Dainty Maid is aptly named, with 
large semi-double blooms in a delicate rose pink, 
with a carmine pink reverse. The bright golden 
anthers lend a delightful, dainty effect to the 
expanded blooms, which have much of the 
ethereal appeal of R. canina of the hedgerows 
in a flower immeasurably superior in size, sub- 
stance and continuity. The habit of growth is 
upright rather than spreading. 

Pinocchio is quite different in type, with 
very double flowers of rosette formation, borne 
in huge clusters well above the foliage, pale 
salmon pink in colour, shaded 
apricot and deeper in the 
heart. Growth is strong and 
bushy, with plentiful, healthy 
foliage. Salmon Spray is one 
of the pre-war varieties, but 
still quite outstanding for 
hedges. Its vigour and con- 
stitution are all that could 
be desired, and while the 
salmon pink and carmine 
flowers are loosely formed, 
the prodigality with which 
they are produced in extra 
large clusters, throughout the 
season, amply compensates. 
Growth will easily exceed 
five feet on reasonably good 
soil, while the foliage is ample 
and attractive. 

Masquerade is unique for 
hedges and provides an un- 
usually colourful display in 
this form. The buds are a 
rich yellow, stained with 
red, opening to yellow and 
pink flowers of medium size, 
in which the pink grad- 
ually extends and intensifies, 
ending as red. As each large 
truss bears buds and flowers in 
all stages of development, the 
effect is indescribably gay, 
while growth and profusion 
are first-class. Tantau’s Tri- 
umph was one of the first of 
the post-war orange-vermilion 
introductions from Germany, 
resulting from crossing a bright 
red floribunda (Baby Chateau) 
with R. voxburghii (R. micro- 
phylia). The colouring of the 
clusters of large, semi-double flowers is really 
vivid, against the glistening bronze-green 
foliage, but the flowers fade in the later stages. 
Growth is tall and upright, requiring close 
planting for hedges. Florence Mary Morse is 
another hybrid from Germany, resulting from 
crossing the same seed parent (Baby Chateau) 
with a species of Sweet Briar, R. rubiginosa 
magnifica. The medium-sized blooms are a 
bright orange scarlet and are borne in the 
greatest profusion in large clusters. There is a 
distinct sweet-briar fragrance, and growth is 
strong. 

Finally, in this group, mention must be made 
of the new Queen Elizabeth, a tall, upright 
grower with lovely, reddish foliage and large 
flowers, produced singly and in small clusters 
on long stems. They are a pleasing rose-pink 
shade, large and attractively formed, and have ex- 
cellent lasting qualities as cut flowers. It is closer 
to the hybrid teas than the other varieties 
mentioned, and has been placed by the Ameri- 
cans in a new group, along with a few other 
novelties, to which they have applied the 
designation grandiflora. 

While the modern floribunda roses cannot 
be surpassed for masses of colour as hedging 
subjects, many people may prefer the superior 
Size and form of the hybrid tea type, the aristo- 
crats among roses, although the effect en masse 
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is not so striking. There are a number of 
varieties which will quite easily form internal 
hedges, from three to five feet in height, on most 
soils. In pure yellow, Spek’s Yellow and 
Buccaneer are tall growers with lovely glossy 
foliage, and they produce masses of shapely 
blooms, The former is a richer yellow and a 
better shape, but the latter retains its colour to 
the end. In yellow, shaded pink, Peace and her 
two offspring, Grand’mére Jenny and Tahiti, 
along with Sutter’s Gold, form an admirable 
quartette. Both of the Peace seedlings are more 
upright, with more slender growths than the 
parent, but the colouring is generally more 
intense. Sutter’s Gold is of excellent form, with 
the additional virtue of an exceptionally sweet 
perfume, unusual in a rose of this colouring. 
Betty Uprichard in coppery salmon, with 
a carmine reverse, Texas Centennial, a reddish 
carmine sport from President Hoover, shaded 
yellow at the base, Tallyho in carmine and red 
and Eden Rose, a rich madder pink with a paler 
reverse, are all first-class tall growers with the 


A LOW DOUBLE HEDGE OF ROSES AT KIFTSGATE COURT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, The rose is 
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formation and very fragrant. A hedge of this 
variety and Texas Centennial would provide 
masses of shapely blooms on exceptionally long 
stems for cutting. Lucie Marie makes a very 
strong, bushy plant with thorny wood and 
bronze-green foliage. The flowers are unusual 
in that they are probably at their best when 
fully expanded. The groundwork is a buff or 
pale straw, shaded salmon cerise, and as the 
flower ages the short centre petals deepen to a 
reddish apricot. There is a pronounced fragrance 
and it is quite trouble-free. 

For the less formal garden there are a 
number of hybrids of species which are in- 
valuable. The hybrid rugosas, with their very 
prickly wood, highly fragrant flowers and, in 
the case of the single varieties, bright red seed 
pods, form vigorous bushes. Blanc Double de 
Coubert is pure white, with large, flat semi- 
double flowers produced very freely early in the 
season, and in lesser quantities later, on a strong 
shrub of about five feet. F. J. Grootendorst 
bears small crimson flowers in clusters, the 
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R. gallica versicolor (Rosa Mundi), which will make a hedge up to 34 ft. 


necessary qualities. In addition, all are highly 
fragrant. The first two are of upright habit— 
Texas Centennial will easily exceed five feet— 
and should be planted closely. 

Signora from Italy and Pilar Landecho 
from Spain add gaiety and colour to any 
garden. The former is a brilliant combination 
of flame, orange and pink, beautifully formed, 
sweetly fragrant and with contrasting heavy 
veining in each petal. The attractive foliage 
provides an appropriate setting for the flower 
and it is a magnificent wet-weather rose. Pilar 
Landecho has the exceptionally long, pointed 
bud and young flower with great depth sought 
by the connoisseur in a rich, coppery orange at 
the heart, paling towards the edges and again 
with heavy contrasting veining. Unfortunately 
the open ‘flower, although fragrant, does not 
maintain its early promise, as there is quite a 
high proportion of split centres, but the hand- 
some, polished, leathery foltage and masses of 
flowers on vigorous growth are ample compen- 
sation. 

President Hoover and Lucie Marie com- 
plete this short selection of the hybrid tea type 
for hedges. The first-named is exceptionally 
tall and upright, and should be planted closely. 
The buds and young blooms are a lovely blend 
of pink and orange, with red or carmine stains 
on the outside petals, of most pleasing whorled 


petals being fringed like those of a dianthus and 
very unusual in appearance. There is an 
attractive deep rose pink sport called Pink 
Grootendorst. FR. rugosa typica (the Japanese 
rose) with its large single flowers of deep 
magenta pink, followed by large, brilliant red 
seed pods, like small tomatoes, will make a 
dense hedge up to six feet, with abundant light 
green glaucous foliage, which assumes brilliant 
crimson, gold and russet hues in the autumn, 
R. gallica versicolor, sometimes referred to as 
Rosa Mundi will make an unusual and bushy 
hedge up to three and a half feet, but it is only 
summer flowering, The large blooms are semi- 
double, light red, heavily striped and splashed 
with pink and white, and sweetly scented. 

This selection by no means exhausts the 
possibilities of roses as hedges. The modern 
hybrids of R. moschata are outstanding, such as 
Elmshorn in bright cerise, Bonn with orange 
scarlet, large flowers and Grandmaster, a new 
colour break in soft apricot. The Pemberton 
hybrid musks make perpetual-flowering, frag- 
rant hedges, with Penelope in pale salmon, 
Felicia, rose-pink shaded gold, and Prosperity, 
creamy-white and very double, forming an 
excellent trio. Mention should also be made of 
the hybrid Bourbons, notably the thornless 
Zépbirine Drouhin in a sparkling carmine 
pink. 
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Written by S. H. HOBBS 


HERE is at the present time a great 

revival of interest in many of the old rural 

industries. A great deal has been written 
about quilting and the making of patchwork 
quilts, of which many are now museum pieces. 
It may therefore be of interest to give a des- 
cription of one in my possession, which is still in 
daily use and has been in my family for nearly 
150 years. 


About forty years ago the curator of the 


Cardiff Folk Museum suggested that this old 
quilt should be exhibited and thus preserved at 
the museum. No doubt had this been done it 
would be in a better condition than it is to-day. 
The quilt is large—92 by 84 inches. Because of 
its daily use a gradual deterioration is taking 
place: it becomes increasingly difficult to de- 
cipher the signature and date, executed in the 
minutest cross stitch in dark thread in a little 
eircle in the centrepiece of the quilt, “Anne 
Griffiths. May 1814”, with two little hearts 
embroidered one on each side. 

Fig. 1 shows the general lay-out. The 
rhythm of the quilt throughout of “‘coupled 
hearts and true love knots”’ leaves no doubt that 
this was part of a trousseau. It is probable that 
this chef d oeuvre was the leisurely employment 
of girlhood years, to be an addition to the other 
treasures in the bottom drawer; but, in what- 
ever way it was planned, the date and signature 
were without doubt the culmination and a 
record of achievement. 

These quilts were made on wooden frames 
to the size of the finished articles. I have heard 
my mother say that when she was a girl—she 
died some years ago in her 90th year—the maids 
used to be employed during the winter evenings 
combing out fine sheep’s wool as linings for 
these quilts. 

First, the white linen would be placed on 
thé frame, then the fine evenly combed sheep’s 
wool would be spread over it, completed by the 
finished patchwork cover in all its variation of 
colour and design. These would then be quilted 
together, the design of the quilting presumably 
bemg traced on paper and laid over three 
thicknesses, patchwork, wool and linen, and 
finally stitched together, making a lovely rever- 
sible quilt, amazingly light in weight’and yet of 
surprising warmth. 

In Fig. 2, which shows the plain linen side, 


2.—BACK OF THE QUILT, SHOWING THE INTRICACIES OF THE QUILTING. (Right) 3—HIGH 
RELIEF OF THE QUILTING PRODUCED BY THE FINE SHEEP’S-WOOL LINING 
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A QUILT 150 YEARS OLD 


and Illustrated by DONALD 


1.—PATCHWORK QUILT 


or back, can be seen the intricacies of the quilt- 
ing pattern that are not sufficiently obvious to 
be fully appreciated on the patchwork side. The 
quilting stitches follow a pattern unconnected 
with the patchwork design, except of course in 
the parts that are done in appliqué, where the 
stitches have been followed through, thus mak- 
ing the plain or reverse side of great interest and 
a pleasing alternative. 

It is hard to decide which is the more en- 
chanting, the lovely old mellow linen with its 
quilted pattern showing with great clarity, or 
the patchwork with its wealth of colour, intri- 
cacy and originality of design, each side being 
smoothed by the touch of time and loving hands. 


MADE IN 1814 AND STILL IN USE. 


HOBBS 


That the colours should have remained so 
bright and gay is remarkable, for doubtless many 


It measures 92 by | 
84 ins. and is patterned with hearts, lover’s knots and other motifs 


washings must have taken their toll. It can be’ 


seen from the illustrations, especially Fig. 3, 
that the sheep’s wool lining brings into high 
relief the quilting on the one side and the patch- 
work and appliqué work on the other. 


The gay chintz used as the outside border, © 


as seen in Fig. 1, is of dark rose, maroon and 
white flowers, and cannot have lost much of its 
original vividness. Next, towards the centre, is 
a border of patchwork squares, each divided 
diagonally into warm yellow and turquoise blue 
triangles. Then comes a cream chintz with motifs 
of hearts and true lovers’ knots in coloured 

chintzes at the corners, pink 


calyx and green leaves, all in 
appliqué work sewn in with 
minute feather stitching. This 
_ formal design is interspersed 
with circles of dark brown 
silk. Then follows a narrow 


squares in diagonals surround- 
ing four large triangles of 
chintz having the same tone 
colouring as the border. These 
make a perfect setting for the 
large centre square set in dia- 
mond fashion. 

Here a startling effect is 
gained by the use of dark 
brown and bright yellow 
chintz in triangles, colours 
which would normally be 
deemed dull and uninterest- 
ing, but which in this setting 


leading the eye towards the 
centre-piece. The centre-piece 
is remarkable for its colour and 
design: it is composed of 
appliqué work, in the four 
corners are bows of true lover’s 
knots and rosebuds_ with 
green foliage, and towards the 
centre are formal lilies in their 
calyxes of green patterned 
chintz. 

The quilt has been well 
cared for all these years 
and is a joy to handle and 
admire. 


achieve a notable effect in 


flowers in a _ wine-coloured © 


strip of yellow and cream ~ 


THE THREE COUNTIES 
NEW SETTING . 


its 160-year trek from ground to ground, 

when it settled on a permanent site in the 
shadow of Worcestershire’s Malvern Hills 
Founded in 1797 as the Herefordshire Agricul- 
tural Society’s Show, later it amalgamated with 
its Worcestershire and Gloucestershire counter- 
parts. It is difficult to stir the enthusiasm of a 
tough, seasoned show-goer, but this 65-acre site 
pleased me, and I can imagine what oppor- 
tunities the Council and staff will have in 
planning, organising and gradually improving 
their permanent home. Each county takes the 
responsibility for the Show in turn, but the 
permanent staff goes on and on. 

There are, in addition, 75 acres of land for 
car parks, owned by the Society, and 25 acres 
more for emergency parking, which will cer- 
tainly be required if the show goes on as well 
as it started. £50,000 went in staging this year’s 
event, but all is not lost, as it would be with 
a travelling show, nor will there be the expense 
of restoring the site to its previous use. 


There was an argument with the planners 
about the effect on the wonderful landscape, as 
seen from the Malvern Hills, by the erection of 
a block of permanent buildings, but any 
blemishes can be hidden by discreet tree plant- 
ing, possibly with the advice of the Forestry 
Commission, who are organising a permanent 
eight-acre woodland exhibition adjacent to the 
showyard, and open at stated periods through- 
out the year. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s exhibit is in 
the centre of the show, and its main dish was 
a summary of the extraordinary results obtained 
by improved farm management on a 250-acre 
lias clay holding in Worcestershire. In 1953, 
when the net annual profit was £501, the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service studied 
the farming methods and, as a result of their 
advice, in 1957 the figure had risen to £2,643 
(with 49 extra acres) without introducing addi- 
tional capital. During the improvement, labour 
and other costs changed very little, but more 
feeding-stuffs were bought to keep extra cows, 
pigs and poultry, while bigger profits from cash 
crops were due to increased yields per acre. 

Machinery dealers told me that trade this 
year was as good as ever, most of it for cash. 
One unusual machine was a hop picker, a 
towering steel structure in sympathy with 
modern farming. These giants have done away 
with the migrating Black-Country pickers who 
came in shoals to earn while they holidayed, 
and disturbed the peace of the countryside. 


| AST week the Three Counties Show ended 


GUERNSEY MALE CHAMPION. 


Mr. T. Holland-Martin’s Overbury Janus. 
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THE NEW SITE AT MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE. The permanent site, where the 


Three Counties Show has settled after 160 years of movement, consists of 65 acres 


Many of the stands were occupied by local 
machinery agents, who did not hesitate to mix 
their ‘machines. Some large manufacturers 
would like to standardise their agents by insist- 
ing on sole representation; it has happened in 
America, but the British farmer does not favour 
the idea. 

Some stands did not get the attention they 
deserved; the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution, rising 100 years old, raised, in 
annual subscriptions and donations, less than 
£14,000 last year. Fortunately, the Institution 
has capital funds, the interest from which helps 
to give pensions to 193 men and 659 women. 

Next door, the National Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers was busy looking after some of 
its 200,000 members, a figure maintained in 
spite of the drift or drive from the land. 

Last year Godfrey Bowen, the shear-a- 
sheep-a-minute man, toured our shows. A 
disciple of his, Miss Heather Torrance, who has 
her own flock of 60 Dorset Horns, demonstrated 
her skill when using a Cooper Stewart shearer. 
She claims 100 sheep a day, no mean effort, and 
the money she earns in demonstrations goes to 
increase her flock. 


“He should go 


far after such a good start” 


The cattle were a grand lot, with Herefords 
leading with a record entry for any show. 
Captain R. S. de Q. Quincey’s Vern Inspiration 
won the Supreme Championship of the breed, 
and, with his other successes, is sure to get the 
Hereford Bull of the Year Cup. The Hereford 
Herd Book (more exclusive than Debrett) has 
been closed since 1882. Polled Herefords, 
increasing in numbers from importations of 
Australian and American sports, are eligible 
for entry in Volume B—or, if cross-bred, in a 
separate register with little hope of ever attain- 
ing pedigree status. Devons made a_ nice 
show, particularly in the younger animals, with 
Pinkill Dairymaid and calf at foot, shown by 
W. B. Nancekivell, winning the championship. 
There were fewer Aberdeen-Angus than usual, 
but better quality. The championship was 
carried off by Excessive of Kempsons, owned 
by Dr. J. Jakobi; this animal was baby beef 
champion at Smithfield last December, and his 
twin sister sold at Perth for 1,600 guineas to 
Australia. 

An expert told me that the British Friesians 
were first class, with little tail. He favoured 
them as milk animals, and suggested that the 
dual-purpose idea should be dropped. There 
was a good entry in the group-of-three-animals’ 
class; the champion, Salwick Mealie, was shown 
by C. E. B. Draper and Son. The champion 
Ayrshire was Hadley Blue Lobelia, bred and 
exhibited by W. H. Slater, who also carried off 
the supreme dairy championship with her, and 
a beautifully painted Worcester tea-set into 
the bargain. Mrs.'E. B. Moller’s Surrey herd 
provided the champion Jersey bull, Bramley 
Dreamer’s Dandy. In the Guernseys, a young 
bull, Overbury Janus, swept the board for 
T. Holland-Martin; he should go far after such 
a good start. 

Clun Forest led the sheep, with the cham- 
pion from W. P. Williams’ flock at Letton, 
Herefordshire. Shropshires were the next 
popular breed, with a local champion from 
F. J. P. Roberts, Leominster. 

Among the pig classes, the Large White 
champion, Cradrose Dorothy 5th, came from 
Roach & Sons. The Gloucester Old Spot 
leader was Chedworth Sunbeam, bred by 
J. D. F. Green and exhibited by Cecil Painter; 
Wessex Saddleback champion, Merrywood 
Golden Arrow, exhibited by W. G. Williams and 
Sons; Landrace, R. F. Smith, with Kitscoty 
Aurora, from Kent. 

There were poultry and pigeons, bees and 
honey, horses and dogs, but the amount you can 
see and write about is limited! Anyhow, the 
Three Counties Agricultural Society got off to a 
good start in their new venture. 
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A RECORD RICHMOND 


the record entry at Richmond Royal Horse 

Show, last week, were the achievements 
of two hacks, both owned and shown by talented 
amateur riders, and the remarkable quality of 
the working hunter class. These events were 
judged on the first day and the hacks were unfor- 
tunately handicapped by bad weather conditions, 
which are apt to mar the beauty of horse 
and rider, their general turn-out and individual 
displays. 

It seemed evident from the start that 
British Coaster, a beautifully proportioned hack 
with perfect manners but without extravagant 
action, was a candidate for high honours, and 
he gave a very pleasant show for his owner- 
rider, Miss Vanda Thompson, to gain first place. 
Miss de Beaumont’s Windsor champion, Juniper, 
was not behaving as well as usual and was 
withdrawn. 

British Coaster eventually—and rightly— 
gained the championship, but perhaps the most 
remarkable success was achieved by his reserve, 
Miss Patricia Lissner’s Harmony. This nine- 
year-old chestnut mare, by Rifari out of Irish 
Melody, was originally owned by Mrs. Nelson. 
She not only competed in the combined 
training competition, but won the event for hacks 
not over 15 h.h. (judged by Col. Cox-Cox and 
Mr. Dorian Williams), the ladies hacks (judged 
by Mrs. William Hanson and Mrs. Shedden), 
and the pair hacks, in company with her owner’s 
Symphony. In this event Miss Lissner was 


AD cr of unusual interest emerging from 


WINNER OF THE WORKING HUNTER CLASS. Major Philip Profumo’s 
(Right) THE RUNNER-UP. Lieut.-Col. Frank Weldon riding his own brown gelding Fermoy 
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partnered by Mr. Sam Marsh. She is indeed_a 
gifted horsewoman; she started her career in 
pony classes, which she has not long left behind 
bere 

Now to the working hunters. This was a 
particularly strong class, containing many high 
quality animals, more than capable of giving 
a good account of themselves in the hunting 
field. They were judged by Col. G. T. Hurrell 
and Mr. H. J. Bonner, with 40 points allowed 
for jumping performance and 60 for conforma- 
tion, ride and general appearance. The winner, 
Major Philip Profumo’s Woodpecker, by 
Ambassador, is a grand type of hunter with a 
sufficiency of quality, of the real “cut and come 
again’”’ sort, and he was hard-hunted throughout 
last season. 

Next to him stood a horse very different in 
make and shape, of great beauty, but more 
of a ‘chaser thana hunter. This was Lieut.-Col. 
Frank Weldon’s new _  horse-trials horse, 
Fermoy, already a winner in the preliminary 
class at the recent one-day-event at Tidworth. 
Mrs. Leppard’s Boozer’s Glory and Mrs. Bryan 
Marshall’s Knight of the Wold were third and 
fourth respectively. 

Plenty of first-class small hunters (over 
14 h.h. and not over 15.2 h.h.) were judged by 
Lady Violet Vernon and Mr. H. J. Bonner. 
Invaluable animals these, full of quality, well 
able to gallop and headedby two _ brilliant 
performers in Miss Elphick’s “Blue Rain (the 
winner), ridden by Miss Davina Lee-Smith, and 
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HORSE SHOW 


LDREN’S PONIES NOT EXCEEDING 13.2 HANDS. The 


winner was Ian Durham Wells’s chestnut mare Mona Lisa, ridden by Virginia Booth-Jones 


Mr. R. Marmont’s Burrough Hills, previously | 
unbeaten this season. The third prizewinner, | 
Mr. Hill’s Multum in Parvo, ridden by Miss | 
Ailsa Smith-Maxwell, gave rise to much quoting | 
of Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

Cobs made a colourful picture with Mr. — 
Robin Mugford’s George Henry in the lead. | 
Indian Magic, Mr. C. G Coveys grey} 
Arabian stallion, whose noble stance, with 
mane and tail flying like banners, free move- 
ment and classic proportions are an inspiration, || 
was chosen by Mr. Henry Wynmalen and 
Count Zamoyski to win the Arab class from the 
late Miss Yule’s Blue Domino, with the versatile 
Count Orlando third. | 

The amateur driving marathon, judged by | 
Sir Nigel Colman and Miss Lillo Lumb, did not 
appear to have quite as many entries as usual, 
but several old favourites went round the ring 
with verve and dash. The championship went 
to Miss D. Farlow’s Hurstwood Liberator, with 
Mr. R. J. A. White’s nice pair, Langley Thoria | 
and Marfleet Gabriel in reserve. Mrs. K. 
Robinson’s cob, Handsome, carried off the 
Cream Candy cup. : 

The Prix St. Georges Dressage Test, held 
originally at the International Horse Show, and 
then at Hanstead House, by courtesy of the 
late Miss Yule, took place at Richmond on the 
day previous to the show, and the winner, Mrs. 
L. Johnstone on Rosie Dream, will give a dis- 
play at the Royal International Horse Show on 
the afternoon and evening of July 23. Miss 


chestnut gelding Woodpecker, ridden by Mr. R. Abel-Smith. 


; 
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R. S. de Q. Quincey’s bay mare Hurstwood Superlative, driven by Mrs. Haydon 


Diana Mason and her talented Tramella won the 
well-entered combined training event, with 
Miss D. Robinson’s Love Parade in second 
place. 

Show, rather than working, classes for 
hunters were the main feature on the second 
day. A very fine entry of uniformly good 
middleweights must have made the task of the 
judges, Lord Irwin and Viscount Knutsford, a 
pleasurable one. Mrs. Tollit’s gracious mare, 
Silverin, who has been consistently successful 
since she started her career in the in-hand events, 
won the middleweight class, with Mr. Hugh 
Haldin’s The Wise Man, winner of the novice 
class earlier in the day, in second place and Mr. 
R. Marmont’s Gowran Boy third. Gowran Boy, 
who had stood further down the line in the 
working hunter class, had the better of Major 
Profumo’s Woodpecker, the winner of the 
previous event but now in fifth place. In the 
lightweights Mr. C. R. Tomkinson’s Casino, 
ridden by Mr. Marmont, gained first prize and 
Mrs. Robarts’s Saints Bridge was second. 

Mr. B. A. Selby’s His Grand Excellency 
again proved invincible as a heavyweight 
hunter, with Major Drabble’s novice, Starlight, 
second to him and Mrs. Worrall’s Peace Pact 
third. His Grand Excellency was champion and 
Silverin reserve. ; 

H.M. The Queen was present at the show 
during the afternoon and presented the awards 
in the junior jumping competition for the Frem- 
lin cup, won by Cherry VI, owned and usually 
ridden by John James. Bobby Jones was 


Cherry’s jockey on this occasion and they 
achieved a clear round in 45%-seconds. 
On Saturday the show ground was flooded 
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with beautiful ponies and talented young riders. 
The pony championship went to Mrs. Coates’s 
and Mr. Deptford’s Kavora Mr. Crisp, ridden by 
Angela Dilks as unfortunately Gay Coates was 
grounded with a broken collarbone. Mr. Crisp 
has real pony character, combined with suffici- 
ent pride, presence, and good manners, and will 
be a difficult pony to beat while at his peak. 
Reserve was Mrs. Reiss’s Enoch Arden, ridden 
by Virginia Booth-Jones. He, too, is a beautiful 
animal, with the quality of a thoroughbred, 
plenty of substance and the ability to move 
well. Ian Durham Wells’s lovely Mona Lisa won 
the 13.2 h.h. class and Mrs. Spooner’s four-year- 
old Arden Bronze the 12.2 h.h. 

Angela Dilks was awarded the City of 
London cup for the best child rider, with 
Jonathan Dimbleby in reserve—a credit to 
the male sex, as there were so many good girls 
competing. 

Seventeen notable pony pairs gave the 
judges a busy hour or so. Competition was 
exceptionally strong and the class was won 
by Christina Buxton with Coed Coch Penpali 
and Jill Norvall on Reeves Garnet. Their 
ponies matched not only in colour but in 
height, and they gave an exceptionally easy and 
delightful show. 

Mrs. Hatton Hall and her two pupils from 
the Benenden Riding Establishment produced 
an admirable display to win the Rangoon cup for 
riding schools, with Miss Valerie Millwood 
second and the Oriel School third. The riding 
club teams made an excellent showing and this 
event was won by the Southern Dressage Group. 

Moving with brilliance and dash, that great 
hackney mare, Hurstwood Superlative, owned 


WINNER OF THE VISCOUNT LEE OF FAREHAM CHAMPIONSHIP FOR HACKS. 


gelding British Coaster. 


(Right) THE LINE-UP FOR THE COB CLASS. 


by Capt. de Q. Quincey, gained first in the class 
for hackney horses over 15 h.h., from Mrs. 
Mellor’s handsome Wyebank Magic, always a 
delight to watch. Superlative gained the 
supreme championship with Sir Nigel Colman’s 
Nork Comet in reserve. 

The sun added to the gaiety of the scene as 
the coaches circled the ring on Saturday. The 
William H. Moore Gold Cup went to Mr. 
Parker’s team of bays, with Mr. S. W. Gilbey’s 
entry in reserve. 

Modern jumping is so exhilarating that, to 
do it justice, it really requires an article to itself. 
Suffice to say that Miss Pat Smythe surpassed 
herself—few men or women have ever before 
been so outstandingly successful in both national 
and international events for so many consecu- 
tive years, or produced, trained and ridden such 
a variety of good jumpers. She won the Daily 
Telegraph supreme championship with Mr. J. 
King’s Mr. Pollard, and was “‘in the money”’ in 
numerous other events. Riding Mr. Pollard, 
Pat won the puissance competition, tying for 
second place in the same event when piloting 
Mr. Hanson’s Flanagan, with the exceptional 
young rider from South Africa, Miss Gonda 
Butters, on Gunga Din and Alan Oliver on John 
Gilpin. The Richmond Television Cup for the 
champion novice jumper went to Mr. T. Parker’s 
Royal Command, ridden by Mr. Derek Kent. 

A final word of praise for the commercial 
ponies, the vanners’ and the costers’ pony and 
donkey turn-outs which are such a feature of 
this show; and for the Mounted Police and the 
Household Cavalry as well as for the parades 
given by the Enfield Chace, the Garth and the 
Chiddingfold Farmers’ Foxhounds. 


Miss Vanda Thompson riding her own chestnut 
On the right is the winner, Mr. Robin Mugford’s chestnut 


gelding George Henry, ridden by Mr. Cecil Bonner 
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By ARTHUR OSWALD 


George Fox Lane, second Lord 
Bingley, was responsible for build- 
ing the temples and the obelisk. 
Four of the temples were in existence 
by 1750, when Dr. Richard 


Pococke visited Bramham. 


Mm 7 EITHER the temples stand- 
N ing at focal points in the 
at J 


garden at Bramham nor 
the obelisk, which is a conspicuous 
feature at the end of the great 
southward vista from the house 
(Fig. 4), had any place in the 


original scheme. This was con- 
ceived when unobstructed views 
down avenues and alleys were 


preferred and before the idea of 
introducing “‘objects to terminate 
a vista” had gained importance in 
aesthetic appreciation. No garden 
buildings are shown, either in the 
early estate map of 1710-13, made 
soon after Robert Benson (the 
first Lord Bingley) had laid out 
the garden, or in Wood’s en- 
graved plan, reproduced a week 
ago, which can be dated about 15 
years later. Water features 
rather than garden structures sup- 
plied the contrasting elements to 
the phalanxes of beeches through 
which the intersecting rides and 
walks were cut. But by the time 
‘Dr. Richard Pococke visited Bram- 
ham (August 4, 1750) four at least 


2.—PLASTERWORK AND HERALDRY INSIDE THE GOTHIC 


TEMPLE 
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A YORKSHIRE LANDSCAPE GARDEN—II 


BRAMHAM PARK, THE HOME OF COLONEL AND THE HON. MRS. LANE FOX 


1—THE OCTAGONAL GOTHIC TEMPLE, NEAR THE T CANAL, BUILT IN 1750 


of the temples had ap- 
peared on the scene, 
and to one of them he 
refers in particular as 
“a Gothick building not 
quite finished.” This 
remark usefully dates 
the octagonal structure 
seen in Figs. 1-3. 

George Fox, Lord 
Bingley’s son-in-law and 
successor, was then the 
owner. He had married 
Harriet Benson in July 
1731, a few months 
after her father’s death; 
in 1751 he took the 
additional surname of 
Lane, having succeeded 
to that family’s estates, 
and in 1762 the barony 
of Bingley was re- 
created for him. His 
architect for the temple 
that is now the chapel 
was James Paine, who 
included a plate of it in 
the first part of his 
book. Although Paine 
refers to no other work 
which he carried out at 
Bramham, we have sur- 
mised that he designed 
the additions to the 
stables, and he may 
also have been respon- 
sible for the temples 
already standing in 
1750. 

The urge to build 
temples seems to have 
laid hold of George 
Fox at least five years 
before that date, for in 
a poem entitled Bram- 
ham Park, which its 
composer states was 
written in May, 1745, 
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the following lines are found towards the end} 

Well may these groves in elegance excel, | 

When LANE completes what BINGLEY 

plann’d so well; 

Bids crystal currents sweetly-murmuring flow 

Faw temples vise, and future navies grow. 
Temple-building was evidently accompaniec) 
by further planting: it would seem, however,| 
the wooden walls of the future were to be 0} 
beech. Bramham’s eulogist was the Revereng) 
Francis Fawkes, who as a young man appears td] 
have been chaplain to the family. His Bramhani\ 
Park came out in his Original Poems and Tvans'\ 
lations, published by subscription in 1761, by) 
which time George Fox had become George Fox} 
Lane. Ina long soliloquy uttered by “‘the guard: 
ian Dryad of the place” the tranquil beauty 0% 
the scene is contrasted with the horrors of wat 
and rebellion in earlier times. Fawkes’s descrip- 
tions are conventionally vague, but here and 
there we are aware that the scene is Bramham: 

Where walks by long-extended walks ave cyost; 

And alleys in meandering alleys lost; 
or when he alludes to 

the beautiful canal, 

So smooth, so level, that it well might pass 

For Cythevea’s face-veflecting glass. 

It was at the T canal that we broke off our} 
tour of the garden last week, when it was shown 
that this feature was an afterthought introduced 
into the lay-out and in process of formation in} 
1728. Coming to its short arm from the Four 
Faces (4 on the plan) we passed the Quarter 
Mile Walk crossing it at right angles, and if we 
had turned up it westward, we should have seen 
at the end of it the little pedimented temple 
(Fig. 10). This is the ‘‘Dorick building, like the} 
front of a temple,’ noted by Pococke. It hasa 
pair of Tuscan pilasters given an exaggerated 
entasis and framing a Palladian arched motif 
with columns of a secondary scale. 

The Gothic octagon stands in an area of 
greensward that has always been left unplanted 
(Fig. 1), a short distance south-east of the T 
canal. It is substantially buttressed and given! 
a cornice of simplified section but sufficient 
boldness for shadow effects. Above this come 
ogee crests, pierced with trefoils, and the bases 
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of pinnacles, which, if built, have disappeared. 
The pointed windows and doorway have pretty 
intersecting tracery; in a second tier circular 
openings are set in arched triangles. The plaster- 
work round the walls inside (Fig. 2) makes effec- 
tive play with panelling and ogee arches, em- 
phatically crocketed over the lower windows, 
and there are pointed shields high up, perhaps 
alluding to the historic associations of Bramham 
Moor, to the defeat which Sir Thomas Rokeby 
inflicted on the rebellious Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1408 and the Battle of Towton (1461), 
which took place in the valley on the east side 
ofthe Moor. By way of furniture there is a set 
of little stools and tables, not, it would seem, 
contemporary, for the painted shields on the 
tables bear the arms of the second Lord Bingley’s 
nephew and successor, James Fox, and his wife, 
Marcia Pitt. James Fox came into the property 
in 1792. 

From the Gothic temple a broad expanse of 
grass between the flanking beeches leads down 
to a series of water basins (Fig. 3), set on the 
axis of the great southward vista from the house 
(Fig. 4). On the side towards the Gothic temple 
and at a slightly higher level than the cthers 
there is a pool of half-moon shape (Fig. 3 and 
foreground of Fig. 5). The large rectangular 
pool is called the Obelisk Pond from an obelisk 
that formerly stood in the middle, and is indi- 
cated in Wood’s plan. There is a small basin at 
the north end, towards the house. Southward 
the water issued in cascades (not at present in 
full working order) down a series of terraces with 
flights of steps on each side. These are seen in 
the two charming water-colours (Figs. 7 and 8), 
part of a large set of views of the house and 
garden done by H. B. Ziegler, a pupil of Varley, 
probably not long before the fire of 1828, but 
not later because the house is shown intact. 

These cascades and terraces have been 
elaborated since Wood made his plan. In place 
oi them he shows a long narrow fall, described 
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3.—LOOKING WEST UP THE GLADE FROM THE OBELISK POND TO THE GOTHIC 


TEMPLE 


as the Great Cascade, and at the bottom of 
it, in the bed of the stream, a rectangular pool 
with two others east of it. The arrangement was 
the same when Dr. Pococke saw and described 
it. He thought that the valley “‘might be im- 
proved into a fine serpentine river,’”’ but Cap- 
ability Brown never secured a foothold at 
Bramham, and the stream in the valley has 


remained a stream. In our photographs vases 
are shown disposed around the Obelisk Pond. 
These seem to have been Victorian embellish- 
ments, and as many of them were decaying they 
have recently been removed. 

Looking southward from the pond across 
the valley one sees the round temple and the 
obelisk behind it closing the vista (Fig. 4), 
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4—THE GREAT SOUTHWARD VISTA FROM THE ROOF OF THE HOUSE. The view extends across the park beyond the Obelisk 


Pond to the round temple and obelisk in Black Fen 
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5.—LOOKING EAST OVER THE PARK ACROSS THE OBELISK POND 


8.—THE TERRACES AND CASCADES SOUTH OF THE OBELISK POND. 
This water-colour and Fig. 7 are part of a set painted by H. B. Ziegler 
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9 Cascades 
6.—PLAN OF THE GARDEN 


though actually a ride beyond prolongs the line intc 
Black Fen. The temple (Fig 12) preceded the obelisk, 
Pocoke describes it as ‘‘a round Ionick temple, something} 
in imitation of the Temple of Hercules at Tivoli,’ mean-| 
ing, presumably, what we now know as the Temple of 
Vesta. But there was a nearer prototype in the periptera)) 
Tuscan temple on the terrace at Duncombe (illustrated) 
in Country Lire, December 5, 1957), if, as is likely, this} 
was earlier than George Fox’s temple; the inspiration for 
the Duncombe temple was evidently Hawksmoor’s great 
mausoleum at Castle Howard. In this temple at Bram-| 
ham the order is Ionic, and the actual model for it seems 
to have been Kent’s Temple of Ancient Virtue at Stowe; 
with which it corresponds closely, even reproducing the} 
pulvinated frieze of the entablature. It lacks, however,| 
the podium of the Stowe temple, two steps only raising} 
the columns above the level of the grass. A design for} 
Kent’s building, called simply “‘a Round Temple,” was} 
included by Isaac Ware in his Designs of Inigo Jones and) 
Others, which was published about 1735. So this temple|) 
at Bramham, whether by Paine or someone else, could) 
have been derived almost straight from that book. Asi 
the photograph shows, the saucer dome still awaits) 
restoration, : 

About 100 yards behind this temple stands the tall) 
obelisk surmounted by an urn (Fig. 11). In 1768 the} 
second Lord Bingley lost his only son, Robert, who died’ 
at the age of 36, twice married but leaving no children. | 
The obelisk was erected by the father to commemorate} 
his son, through whose untimely death the Bingley peer- 
age in 1773 again became extinct. To this Robert as aij 
lad Fawkes had dedicated his poem on the garden and 
park. The position for the obelisk was evidently chosen} 
so that it should be visible from the house, and although} 
the lower portion is hidden by the temple, it is of a} 
height to stand out among the trees in Black Fen that} 
half surrounded it. On Wood’s plan a coach road, lined || 
with trees, is shown crossing the park on the line of the: 
southward vista from the stream up the slope to Black } 
Fen. By the time the obelisk was set up, the trees of this | 
avenue linking the garden with Black Fen must have} 
been of considerable size if they were still standing, and } 
one may suppose that to be sufficiently conspicuous from | 
the house the obelisk would have required their removal. | 
The Black Fen plantation is more romantically desig- | 
nated Boscobell by Fawkes, who in a footnote refers to | 
it as “‘a beautiful wood, disposed in an elegant taste, and | 
separated from the gardens by the park.’ The sourer | 
soil of Black Fen is less congenial to beeches, and here 
what Fawkes calls “‘spiry firs’? were mixed with hard- 
wood trees. There is another temple at the end of one of 
the ridesin Black Fen, This is also mentioned by Pococke. 

From the Obelisk Pond it is only a short distance 
back along the Broad Walk to the house. For the first | 
section the beech hedges form high walls on each side | 
(Fig. 4) before turning at right angles to open the view | 
of house, lawns and parterre ahead. Although this | 
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9.—PAINE’S TEMPLE, NOW THE CHAPEL, BUILT BETWEEN 1750 AND 1762. 


concludes our tour, we will go on past the garden 
front to take a further look at Paine’s temple, 
now the chapel, which we passed when we 
began the circuit last week. In Paine’s descrip- 
tion of the plate in his book giving the plan 
and elevation, he notes that it was built for 
“George Fox Lane Esq., now Lord Bingley.” 
It can therefore be dated between 1750 and 
1762: if it had been earlier than 1750 Dr. 
Pococke would certainly have mentioned it. 
The design is of great charm and accomplish- 
ment, having an Ionic balustraded portico pro- 
jecting from the cella, which is flanked by 
five-sided wings. The cornice of the portico is 
continued round the wings, the splayed faces 
of which accommodate arched niches. 

The original chapel was in the north wing 
of the house, from which the family monuments 
have been transferred. There is a statue, in 
Roman toga, of the first Lord Bingley, who was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. His daughter, 
the heiress, Harriet, who died in 1771, is com- 
memorated by an emblematic figure, life-size, 
holding a medallion on which is carved a portrait 
relief. The monument, which is by Carlini, as 
Mr. Rupert Gunnis has noted, was erected by 
her husband, the second Lord Bingley, “‘as a 
testimony of his affection and a lasting record 
of her attachment to Bramham Park.’’ The 
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furnishings and decoration of the interior of the 
chapel were designed by Detmar Blow, the 
architect for the restoration of the house. 
The siting of this building, esconced in the 
corner of the garden, under the protection of 
the beeches and flanked by the high hedges at 
the end of a long walk, was ideally chosen. It is 
an astonishing thought that the hedges in the 
garden have been kept continuously trimmed 
for 250 years with only occasional renewals here 
and there when the material began to wear thin. 
Pococke in 1750 mentions the walks ‘‘with very 
high hedges on each side.” In 1822 Neale re- 
marks of the gardens that they consisted “of 
fine timber cut in strait hedges of the height of 
the trees, the whole kept up with the greatest 
precision’ and adds that they were compared 
to the gardens at St. Cloud. After the fire of 
1828 the house was abandoned for eighty years, 
but the gardens continued to be kept in good 
order, and this careful maintenance goes on 
under the very difficult conditions prevailing 
to-day. An especial problem is presented by the 
upkeep of the temples and other architectural 
features. With the help of a grant from the 
Historic Buildings Council much has already 
been done. The retaining walls of the T canal 
have been thoroughly repaired, and work is in 
progress on the Obelisk Pond and terraces; the 


(Right) 10.—THE OPEN TEMPLE 


renewal of stonework on the exterior of the 
Gothic Temple has just been completed. In due 
course, the other buildings will be taken in hand. 
The replanting of trees is a further problem, 
sometimes calling for an agonising appraisal. 
Beeches cannot live for ever, and in preference 
to piecemeal felling Colonel Lane Fox has worked 
out a long-term policy of clearing and re- 
planting. Re-planting of the areas on either 
side of the long arm of the T canal has already 
been carried out. Since our photographs were 
taken last year, the trees at the west end of the 
Quarter Mile Walk leading to the Open Temple 
have gone, and re-planting will begin this year. 
Nothing of all this, however, is visible from the 
house. 

Bramham is lovely at all times of the year, 
but especially in mid-May, when the beeches 
are in their young and tender green leaf, and 
again during the fall. Winter leaflessness reveals 
other beauties in the forms of the trees and 
shows the sky through the tracery of boughs 
and twigs. The picture I recall is of the garden 
in early October sunshine, a thin haze softening 
the outlines of the trees and the leaves just 
beginning here and there to turn from green to 
gold. 

The house and garden ave open on Sundays, 
2 to 6 p.m., until mid-September. 


11.—THE OBELISK IN BLACK FEN, BUILT BY THE SECOND LORD BINGLEY IN MEMORY OF HIS SON, ROBERT, WHO 


DIED IN 1768. 


(Right) 12—THE ROUND TEMPLE, CIRCA 1745 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


A DISTINGUISHED MEDLEY 


provide an uncommonly stimulating test 

of one’s familiarity with the more obscure 
regions of art of the past; I confess without 
overmuch shame that when, unfortified by the 
detailed and scholarly catalogue, I first caught 
sight of them at Sotheby’s last month, I failed 
to score more than an inner by deciding that one 
was clearly Islamic and might be about the 
time of the Battle of Hastings and the other 
European and of the style which we used to 
label Norman when speaking of English archi- 
tecture and which now, less insularly and more 
accurately, we call Romanesque. Each of them 
is remarkable in its own fashion and each of 
them was sold for a price which, at first glance, 
appears fiendish until one realises how fine and 
how rare they are. The box in Fig. 1 made 
£5,700 and the altar in Fig. 2 £7,500. 

The small ivory cylindrical box (minus its 
original cover) with its delightful stylised carv- 
ing of birds, animals and foliage—used for 
years, I was informed, as a receptacle for the 
owner's pipes—is identified as belonging to a 
group of ivories from Moorish Cordova in Spain, 
and, by analogy with two other dated examples, 
can be attributed to the third quarter of the 
10th century A.D. The box belonged to Count 
Revertera-Salandra, whose family was of 
Castilian origin; an ancestor took service under 
the Emperor Charles VY and became regent of 
Naples, and his descendants moved to Austria 
in the 18th century. 

Fig. 2, which was sent in for sale by Lord 
Vernon, presents rather more of a problem, and 
may possibly become the subject of lively con- 
troversy among the erudite—not, it must be 
added, because of any argument about its date, 
but because not everyone qualified to judge may 
be-convinced by the claim that it is English. It 
is a portable altar made of carved whales’ bone, 
mounted in modern times as a casket and, 
whether Continental or English, is certainly of 
the 12th century. The whole argument for its 
English origin would be too tedious for a note 
such as this. It rests mainly upon the resembl- 
ance of the figures of the apostles—six of them 
are shown in the photograph—to certain 
figures in the frieze on the west front of Lincoln 
Cathedral (altered by Bishop Alexander, 1123- 
1148). The massive heads, prominent cheek- 
bones and other characteristics all have their 
parallels with these Lincoln sculptures and also 
with one at Chichester, while the carvings on 
other sides of the altar seem to be related to 
certain Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and to stone 
sculpture at Ely and at Lullington in Somerset. 


ie 
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r \HE first two photographs on this page 


Zs __ROMANESQUE WHALES’ BONE PORTABLE ALTAR. Second quarter of 12th century, 9 ins. long, 
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Similar—or at any rate, 
not dissimilar—carvings 
are known on the few 
surviving Khenish and 
French portable altars of 
the same century, and 
there is a stylistic re- 
lationship between the 
sculpture of Lincoln and 
that of the Abbey of St. 
Denis near Paris. Bishop 
Alexander visited Italy 
in 1125 and 1145 and 
France on several occas- 
ions, and sculptors were 
no less mobile. Was the 
west front of the cath- 
edral decorated by an 
Englishman? Did that 
same Englishman carve 
this smallaltar? Finally, 
can one identify the altar 
with the following item 
in an inventory of the 
treasures of Lincoln 
Cathedral made in 1536: 
“Cheste of every (ivory) 
full of Images’? Tempt- 
ing, but the answer is 
anyone’s guess; none the 
less, the argument for an 
English origin is very 
strong. 

In the same sale and 
from the same property a 
small Limoges champlevé 
enamel plaque sold for 
£210, a splendid book- 
binding, also of Limoges 
enamel, for £850—both 
of them of the 13th century—and an early 
15th-century Nottingham alabaster plaque 
The Betrayal, with faint traces of its original 
paint, for £200. 

Small Renaissance bronzes, much in favour 
during the past ten years after an incompre- 
hensible period of neglect, now appear fairly 
frequently in the rooms. Owners, encouraged 
by this renewal of interest, seem to me liable to 
set their sights too high and fix a reserve which 
is Over-optimistic. Several, presumably for this 
reason, failed to find a buyer. Yet those sold 
on this occasion realised extremely satisfactory 
prices. An inkwell, for example (Fig. 5) of 
about the year 1500, by the master who used to 
be referred to as the Master of the Dragons 
and since identified as Severo da Ravenna, was 
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ins. high. £7,500 
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By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—HISPANO-MAURESQUE IVORY BOX. Third quarter off 
10th century. 43ins. high. £5,700 


bought for £480. A rather similar design by the 
same hand was illustrated here on January 9. 
this year. A bronze inkwell and cover, Paduan, 
of about the same date, in the form of a tortoise, 

sold for £145, a Venetian bronze of St. Mark 
from later in the 16th century for £300, a pair 
of cupids as musicians for £230, a similar pair 
of children for £360, a 15th-century bronze of 
Christ at the Column for £300, perhaps from 
Ferrara and a 16th-century figure of Zeus, 
Venetian like the St. Mark, attributed to the 


school of Sansovino, for £110. 4 


All these were followed by an imposing 
array of French furniture, some of which was 
exceptional. Among numerous luxurious pieces” 
—and horribly, though not surprisingly, expen- 
sive—are those seen in Figs. 3 and 4. They are 

chosen because they seem to 


taste which occurred between, 
say, 1750 and 1780, and also — 
because they are objects of 
very great distinction with 
ormolu enrichments laid’ on 
with discretion. Fig. 3— 
which found a buyer at £1,300 
—is signed by J. C. Ellaume, 
who became maitre-ébéniste 


inset with a panel of tooled 
red leather and is ormolu- 


kingwood—dquartered panels 
within bandings of the same 


branches, scroll work and all; 
the feet elegantly shod with 
scroll sabots. 

Fig. 4 is as nice an 
example as one could wish of 
the buveau-plat—the writing 
or library table deprived of 
its curves by the neo-Classi- 
cism of the last years of the 
Old Regime, its severe recti- ; 
linear lines 
ormolu rose leaves and oak ~ 
boughs, and by fluted and 
tapered straight legs. This 


illustrate well the change in 


in 1754. The shaped top is | 
rimmed. The veneers are of — 


wood; the ormolu mounts as 
gay as you please—flowering } 


fj 
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tempered by 


is signed by J. F. Leleu, one of Oeben’s appren- 
tices, and not the least among the famous 
cabinet-makers of the 25 years before the 
revolution. His name and the intrinsic virtues 
of this writing table sent the price up to £3,300. 
The wood is a well-chosen mahogany. 

Other prices for French furniture of a 
similar high standard on this occasion were not 
quite so extravagant; none the less about ten 
other pieces realised more than £1,000 each. 
This is not to say that rare English furniture 
does not sometimes sell for as much or more, but 
whereas, to speak generally, English furniture 
is currency in the English-speaking part of the 
world alone, French furniture is in demand 
everywhere. 

Among various odds and ends, ormolu 
candelabra, wine coolers and so forth, were 
atany elaborate clocks—some of them no doubt 
over-elaborate for the taste of many of us, but 
in high favour on this international market. 
Each to his choice: a clock contained in a 
wreath of ormolu leaves surmounted by a 
cherub, the whole resting on the back of an 
elephant with trunk uplifted and standing upon 
pierced scroll-work—£950; or an ormolu clock 
above a Meissen porcelain group of Europa and 
the Bull, framed in foliage, the branches set with 
‘ittle coloured flowers from the French porcelain 
factory at Vincennes—£1,380. Each of them 
from the reign of Louis XV and of impeccable 
workmanship—movement, chased and polished 
wrmolu, porcelain and all. 

I thought the quite late orrery of Fig. 6 as 
teresting as any, partly because all such 
attempts to provide a mechanical means of 
showing the movements of the heavenly bodies 
are fascinating, and mainly because this one is 
rather more than mechanically . ingenious. 
Engraving on glass is sometimes difficult to 
photograph, but here the very delicate engrav- 
ing of the names and symbols of the constella- 
tions on the glass sphere is indicated reasonably 
well. The chief stars are emphasised in gilt. 
Within the sphere the planets, in coloured glass 
and ivory, rotate round the sun. The astro- 
nomical mechanism is apparently actuated by 
the spring-driven single train movement below. 
The skeleton clock-dial has an enamel chapter- 
ring and is set between the three scrolling chased 
supports for the globe. The whole edifice rests 
upon a triangular concave marble plinth. 
Altogether a very neat marriage of science and 
art. 

A Paris dealer bought it for £680. To me it 
seemed considerably better value at that price, 
sonsidering its originality and quite serious 
scientific interest, than was the elephant clock 
noted above, but then, of course, not all of us 
are as fond as all that of elephants upon the 
shimney-piece. 
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3.—LOUIS XV BUREAU-PLAT OF KINGWOOD. 


wide. £1,300 


Signed by J.C. Ellaume. 5 ft. 4 ins. 


4.—LOUIS XVI MAHOGANY AND ORMOLU BUREAU-PLAT, 


5 ft. 10 ins. wide. 


»—BRONZE INKWELL BY SEVERO DA RAVENNA. About the year 1500. 
Zins. long. £480. (Right) 6—FRENCH ORRERY CLOCK. “Altogether a very neat 


marriage of science and art.” Circa 1825. 1 ft. 5$ ins. £680 


£3,300 


Signed by J. F. Leleu. 
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A MONTH ON AN AFRICAN FARM 


Written and Illustrated by SACHA CARNEGIE 


Aberdare Mountains of Kenya, at a height 

of over seven thousand feet: twenty thou- 
sand acres of land cut into huge irregular strips 
of shimmering dazzling plains by the deep val- 
leys running out from the mountains. On the 
plains were the great herds of Merino sheep with 
their fine wool, and the beef cattle watched over 
by the Turkana herdboys dressed in cast-off 
European clothes, some in old blankets worn 
like togas over their thin black bodies. 

They stood to guard the herds, in the way 
of storks, on one leg and leaning on their long 
spears, meditating on heaven knows. what, 
watching for the appearance of leopard or hyena 
or the dreaded hunting dogs. 

The valleys, in places precipitous beneath 
the thick forested bush, were scored by the 


r NHE farm lay in the eastern foothills of the 


BUFFALO IN AN ABERDARE MOUNTAIN VALLEY, KENYA. The author spent a month in the foothills of the mountains 


tracks of game, winding their secret and tortuous 
ways to and from the little rivers which ran 
below: the tracks of elephant and buffalo or 
eland, water-buck and impala, those most 
beautiful of antelope. 

In the days before the Emergency there had 
been lion but they had moved away, up north 
towards Rumuruti, scared by the continual 
movement of troops, bored by the lights of the 
lorries and jeeps which ground slowly and noisily 
through their preserves. 

Rough roads dived into these valleys, 
twisting and hairpinning and covered in traces 
of the animals that used them at night, littered 
with sump-cracking boulders, lacerated by the 
deep rain-ruts and quite hideous to drive on. 
The little foaming rivers were bordered, as in 
Rhodesia, by vegetation almost tropical in its 
density, thick and tangled, and in the more 
impenetrable parts very still and sombre and 
sinister. 

The water for the stock grazing above came 
up from the rivers, forced to the top by thudding 
rams. The Mau-Mau used to help themselves to 
the piping with which they fashioned guns and 
other strange and lethal weapons. 


Unlike the practice in Rhodesia, the cattle 
were not herded into high thorn:kraals at night 
but merely kept within the scanty protection 
of an ordinary barbed-wire fence until morning, 
when they were allowed out to roam the plains, 
grazing the excellent oat grass and seeking the 
shade of the scattered thorn trees during the 
wicked heat of the high riding sun. 

As the cattle went out to feed so the game 
withdrew to the sanctuary of the sheltering 
bush, where they lay concealed till dusk brought 
them back to the plains. 

I had the good fortune to spend a month on 
the farm andin that month I saw quite a bit of 
the Kenya bush, mainly on foot, which is surely 
the best way to see a land such as Africa. Dawn 
to dusk expeditions with sandwiches in my 
pocket, a camera, a pair of binoculars and for 


the first few days a broad-bladed Turkana spear 
in case of emergencies. 

Then I began to go farther afield and took 
with me an exceedingly heavy .500, double- 
barrelled and capable of stopping a tank—a rifle 
I would willingly have thrown away after six or 
seven hours of the African sun. However, the 
size of the gleaming brass cartridges and the 
monstrous bullets gave a feeling of confi- 
dence and encouraged me to explore places I 
should never have dreamt of visiting with my 
spear. 

Sometimes I followed the buffalo trails 
which wound through the valleys, stepping with 
exaggerated caution and very frequently spend- 
ing long minutes listening, if possible, close to a 
climbable tree. But in daylight the buffalo retire 
to the thickest bush and you are unlikely to come 
across them except through sheer luck or unless 
you have followed them back from their feeding 
grounds. 

__ There was still a certain number of rhino 
living on the farm, but, though I searched 
laboriously, I never saw more than the traces of 


their droppings, scuffled into the base of a bush 
or a tree. 


The rhino moves with great speed for all his) 
bulk, bulldozing his way through almost any. 
thing to get at you if he is in a bad temper, which 
he usually is. . | 

My host advised: ‘If you’re charged don’t) 
try to run, unless there’s a tree damned close}, 
Wait for him and then jump out of the way) 
He’ll go steaming on for about a quarter of a mil r 
before he spots there’s nothing in front of him j\ 
then he’ll turn and come steaming back again.) 
But it’s no use trying to dodge a buffalo—so| 
much wasted effort.” 

A leopard comes for you very low to the} 
ground, weaving as he comes and travelling| 
incredibly fast; a warthog rips with razor), 
tushes; an elephant pulps; a buffalo comes with fi 
head held high offering no sort of a target and aj 
charging lion covers the ground at close on sixty} 


mal 
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miles an hour in a series of gigantic bounds. | 
Filled with such cheering pieces of information 1 
used to set out looking forward to stirring } 


moments. 


On one memorable occasion I started for | 
the Aberdares before dawn, and before the sun 
was a finger above Mount Kenya I had reached | 
the edge of the forest, having already seen on | 
the way a pair of bull eland fighting, the clash of - 
their barley-sugar horns very loud in the silence — 
of the early morning. 

I sat to watch the mounting sun scatter the 
mists hanging low over the foothills and turn the ~ 
plains to a burnished, glaring flood, and I felt 
the heat that was sucking the dew from the 
brownish brittle grass. I shouldered the rifle and 
went on up the buffalo trail into the forest 
proper, slowly climbing towards the heart of the 
mountains, moving carefully in case of some 
laggard bull, solitary and irritable. . 

The great trees rose silent and immensely 
tall, pale-stemmed and hung with creepers, their 
bases shrouded in thick undergrowth of a 
splendid green. The silence was absolute save 
for the occasional shrill call of an invisible bird, - 
the distant echoing cry of an animal. Spear-blade: 


= 


v 


of sunlight cut down through the massed 


foliage, glinting in the pools of ochre water on 
the path. It was like the more open tracts of the 
Malayan jungle. 

At nine thousand feet the bamboo began, 


starting as a few little clumps and gradually 


thickening as I climbed, till soon it was every- 
where, closing in upon the path, pierced by the 
entrances to small dark tunnels. Signs of rhino 
were frequent and for a while I followed the 
soup-plate spoor of a big elephant. A colony of 
colobus monkeys, gay and expensive-looking in 
their black and white fur, flung themselves with 
mad abandon through the tree-tops, stopping 
for a quick, disbelieving look, then away to 
safety, leaping like flying skunks or fantastic 
trapeze artists. 

Two bushbuck met me face to face and 
stood transfixed with bulging velvet eyes before 
scampering into cover, barking raucously. And 
farther on I nearly trod on a fat little hyrax 
busy about his own devices, who regarded my 
boots quite calmly and dispassionately as he 
passed. He trotted down the way I had come, 
a cross between a guinea-pig and a rabbit, his 
small stern rising and falling. 

At ten thousand feet the rifle had become 
too heavy for comfort and I had to keep halting 
for short panting rests. I thought of Kilimanjaro, 
I thought of Kanchenjunga, I even thought of 
Everest, but it did not help. My heart had 
grown suddenly too big for my chest and my 
lungs appeared. to be leaking. The sun, which 
managed to get through the trees, was very 
hot. 

At mid-day the clouds came down, blotting 
out the peaks, dropping lower to brush the tops 
of the trees, extinguishing the sun and turning 
the forest to a dank, shadowy underworld dim 
and dripping. I started back down the track to 
the forest edge and saw nothing except an old 
corned beef tin to show that man had ever 
trodden that muddy silent path. 

Beyond the fringes of the cloud belt the sun 
was now at its height, the glare cruel on the eyes 
and the view quite superb. A slight breeze 
rippled the miles and miles of oat grass so that 
the very plains seemed to undulate like the sur- 
face of the sea beneath the dancing heat haze, 
and across on the Nairotia Plain three ostriches 
were running round in ever-decreasing circles 
among the dumpy thorns. Near by a troop of 
baboons played in the ruins of the pyrethrum 
drier, balancing on the blackened beams and 
barking like dogs with sore throats. 

Vultures were wheeling and planing above 
one of the valleys, plunging out of sight towards 
some invisible kill, the undertakers of the bush 
engaged in cleaning-up. Here and there small 
conical hills protruded from the flatness of the 
plains clothed in faded dusty green and I could 
see a herd of ““Tommies”’ grazing peacefully, their 
short black tails swishing continuously like tiny 
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ONE OF THE WATER HOLES WHERE BUFFALO GO TO WALLOW AND DRINK 
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A DISTANT VIEW OF THE ABERDARES. The farm where the author stayed was at a 
height of over 7,000 ft. 


pendulums, the thick black stripes vivid on 
their flanks. 

Other days took me into the depths of the 
thick dark valleys, to the banks of the little 
rivers where the buffalo go to wallow and drink. 
I moved through cover so tangled and low that 
a man has to crawl on his hands and knees and 
is definitely at a disadvantage. Those paths 
were well used by the buffalo, though how a ton 
and a half of animal can make its way through 
such a jungle is still a mystery to me. 

One morning I got to within a few feet of a 
solitary eland browsing in a thicket and stood 
for some time in full view of a large liquid brown 
eye, before he realised he had company and made 
off, but slowly and without panic and, for so 
large an animal, very quietly. 

Warthog families remain in the open during 
the day, and I spent an exhilarating five minutes 
going after a sounder of eight at full gallop. 
Away they went, streaking for cover, tails stuck 
straight up, the young ones barely visible in the 


grass. My horse was fresh and as excited as I 
was. I gave him his head and we began to gain. 
Then he put a leg in a hidden hole and that was 
that. He fell. I carried on at the same speed. 
Fortunately he was a well trained and patient 
animal and we rejoined each other after being 
not too long apart. 

Farming in Africa is an occupation fraught 
with problems unknown in this country. Leo- 
pards and hyenas take your sheep, lions your 
cattle, or if not lions then tick or rinderpest. 
Badgers murder your chickens and _ buffalo 
smash your fences; elephants pulverise your 
drinking troughs and use your expensive piping 
for knitting wool. The oat-grass seeds work into 
the wool of the sheep and sometimes deeper into 
their skins. 

The herd-boys are not as a rule among the 
world’s top brains and require constant super- 
vision to avoid disaster, The drought dries up 
the land and the rains make the roads impassable 
But on the other hand, the wages are low, 
the restrictions are few and the land is very 
beautiful. 

The last two days on the farm were spent in 
tracking a wounded buffalo. I went with 
Kiboi, the head shepherd and hunter, half Masai, 
half Kikuyu; a man with the restless eyes of an 
eagle and ears that could hear the passage of 
a worm through the earth below; a man who 
had been after wounded buffalo before and 
knew what they can do and took no stupid 
chances. 

We covered a lot of ground, he and I, follow- 
ing the trail of crusted rusty blood splashed on 
the grass—the leaves and the rocks; stepping 
very carefully, often listening, trying to probe 
the ragged walls of bush and the thorn thickets 
to make out the motionless shape of the waiting 
bull. For two long days we used our eyes, our 
ears, our noses—and were very ready to use our 
legs—and at the end of each day I felt like a 
squeezed-out rag. ; 

The trail led us into the deepest valleys and 
into diabolical bush, across rivers and up to the 
plains again; it led through patches of open 
orchard bush and down once more into dark 
gloomy tunnels twisting along the river edges. 
Once we found a spot where he had stopped to 
wait for us, lurking silently in ambush. 

But we never found him. For on the third 
day I had to leave for Nairobi and the aeroplane 
home after a fascinating and exciting month 
on a Kenya farm. 
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charm not to bureaucratic controls, but to man’s natural 

desire to build economically and well, the most ardent be- 
liever in freedom will agree at least with the spirit of the present 
system whereby the authorities can ensure that beauty spots 
shall not be marred by the introduction of discordant building 
materials and techniques. The moment it becomes uneconomical 
to use the local building materials in the traditional way, the 
necessity arises of imposing restrictions, even though they have to 
be based on notoriously unstable zsthetic grounds, 


Magellan House, built, for a doctor, a hundred yards from 
the broad main street of Moreton-in-Marsh, one of the famous 
Cotswold market towns, is an example of what can be done to 
make a modern house harmonise with traditional architecture 
without loss of integrity or efficiency. Its large blank plate-glass 
windows, whether we like them or not, must be accepted as a 
logical step in the evolutionary process which started in the time of 
Elizabeth I with tiny leaded panes. Its hollow walls appear, even 
at close range, to be built of the warm Cotswold stone laid in random 
courses, but in fact are of “‘reconstructed”’ stone, a sort of concrete 
made with finely crushed stone as aggregate, cast in blocks of 
various thicknesses and hand dressed on the exposed surface. 
This economical if not entirely honest compromise has many 
advantages, not the least of which is that the lintels over the 
openings can be made of the same material, with reinforcing rods 
embedded. 

The shallow pitched roof (35 degrees) is also covered with a 
synthetic material—‘‘slates’’ made of tinted concrete. The local 
planning authority at first objected to the roof and asked for the 
plans to be resubmitted with a roof sloping at the’ traditional 


Agee the many show villages of England owe their 


Bedroom § 14'3" x [5'o" 
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MODERNITY AND TRADITION IN HARMONY > 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. One of the archivect’s problems was to make a modern house blend 


Foty ewceonucyat 


Living Room 
DOnO mre | 2kor 


PLAN OF THE HOUSE. The east wing provides a separate self-contained flat 
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MAGELLAN HOUSE,-MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.| 

The house is built of reconstructed stone indistinguishable from real Cotswold} 

stone even at close range. The roof is of concrete “slates” in various tones] 
of grey 


with traditional Cotswold architecture 2 


Cotswold angle (523 degrees), but withdrew their 
objections when it was pointed out that this 
would mean redesigning the whole house, apart | 
from adding considerably to its cost. , 

The plan is interesting in that it offers a 
solution to a social problem of a kind which i 
becoming common in these days of high taxa: 
tion and no servants. A completely self 
contained two-roomed flat has been provided to 
accommodate the owner’s widowed mother, wh 


| 
‘| 
j 
4 
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pleases, in rooms furnished with her own 
treasured belongings, and yet be close at hand 
to help her daughter-in-law with motherly ~ 
advice and spells of baby-sitting. 

The main house contains a study or con-, 
sulting room, living-room, dining-room, kitchen — 
and cloaks on the ground floor, with a bathroom, ~ 
separate w.c. and four bedrooms upstairs. Two 
of the bedrooms are divided by a folding 


[THE LIVING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 


yartition, so as to give the flexibility essential 
with a growing family. 

Technically the house is very up to date. 
[he heating system keeps every corner of every 
oom at a predetermined temperature, air 
ieated by the coke-burning furnace being circu- 
ated through ducts all over the house. The 
ame fire provides domestic hot water, but 


"HE ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE. The floor mosaic is carried out in multi-coloured plastic tiles. 


It is separated from the living-room by a decorative shelf unit. The floor is of black plastic tiles 
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there is an immersion heater for use in the 
summer months when the furnace is not alight. 
The flat is entirely independent, with electric 
heating and hot water supply to reduce house- 
work to a minimum. Cooking, in both kitchens, 
is by gas. 

In the flat, decorations are traditional and 
the furniture mostly antique, but in the house 
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The open fire is for decoration only, the air throughout the house being kept at a constant temperature 


by a thermostatically controlled furnace. The surround is of Cotswold stone 


everything is uncompromisingly contemporary, 
and chosen with the same care and discrimina- 
tion as led the owner and his wife to 
choose Gerald Banks, A.R.I.B.A., as architect. 

The house was completed early this year. 
The contract price, including the flat and 
double garage, was £5,650. 

Illustrations: J. W. Thomas. 


(Right) THE DINING-ROOM., 
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OUTSIDE INFLUENCES ON BRITISH CARS 


ANY of the world’s cars are the result 
M of blending the theories and tastes of 

motorists in Britain, in U.S.A. and on 
the Continent, but there seems to be a tendency 
at the moment for rather too much attention 
to be paid by designers and body stylists to 
trends in North America. It sometimes seems 
to be forgotten that certain of the peculiarities 
of American cars are due to such things as the 
local lighting regulations in that country. 

Appreciable publicity has been given 
recently to the new American fashion of using 
four headlamps on many of their cars, but 
I feel that the temptation to copy this should 
be guarded against. It has to be remembered 
that in the U.S.A. it is necessary for the head- 
lamps to be a minimum height from the road 
—a height regulation which cannot be com- 
plied with by many low-built European cars— 
and after dark it is obligatory for headlamps to 
be used, though dipped, even in cities. It is 
possible, therefore, that this new fashion is dic- 
tated by the fact that it is impossible to fit any 
lamp lower than the existing headlamp height, 
and it is also possible that two of the headlamps 
are, in effect, nothing more than twin driving 
lights, and the other two are designed to give 
the greatest possible beam for high-speed driv- 
ing on the open road. The complications of 
complying with U.S.A. lighting regulations can 
be appreciated after studying certain British 
cars which were built deliberately to appeal to 
the American market. 

Readers may recall that the popular little 
Morris Minor had to have the front wings mod1- 
fied to allow the headlamps to be raised, 
although this modification spoilt the appear- 
ance of the car as a whole. Similarly, the new 
Austin-Healey Sprite has had to be fitted with 
its headlamps stuck clumsily on top of the 
bonnet to achieve the correct height; as a result 
the clean smooth lines are noticeably spoilt. 
I fully appreciate that the decisions to modify 
these two cars were forced on the makers by the 
necessity to comply with the lighting regula- 
tions in the country to which they were 
imported. However, I think it would be a pity 
if thoughtless copying of Transatlantic influence 
led British manufacturers into slavish imita- 
tion, particularly of items which are not 
needed in European conditions. I can see no 
need for our cars to be fitted with four head- 
lamps, particularly when one remembers that 


THE LAW AND THE GOLFER | 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN | 


“parties are recommended to make their 

own arrangements for its removal or not 
before commencing the match.’’ So, according 
to Mr. Geoffrey Cousins, in his learned and 
entertaining little book, Golfers at Law (Stanley 
Paul, 12s. 6d.) ran a rule of golf at such a com- 
paratively modern date as 1888. What an 
idyllic state of things! If we could only go back 
to it, how pleasant it would be! So Mr. Cousins’s 
readers may think with a sigh, but of course we 
cannot. What John Low called “‘the refinements 
of law-breaking”’ grow ever more numerous, and 
the task of attempting to simplify them is, I 
believe, beyond human powers. 

I am not over-fond of rules myself; I think 
Thad a bellyful of them when I was Chairman of 
the Rules Committee. Whereas I once knew 
them fairly well, or well enough to be referee 
in some matches of importance without making 
any conspicuous howler, I would not now under- 
take the job in a small boys’ bogey competition. 
But, if I do not like them, I think a great many 
other people do. In the club house somebody 
sets some such problem as this: a left-handed 
player playing to the wrong green hits a ball 
which is not his own into a raspberry jam-pot 
inside an old boot; what is the rule? For my 
part I shudder away, but I observe other people 


T the case of snow or ice lying on the course, 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


the simple system of dipping with only two 
lamps used both in Britain and on the Continent 
works so well, and better if anything on the 
Continent, as the dipping is vertical. 

Although there seems to have been a retro- 
gressive tendency recently, the influence of 
Continental design on British body styles is an 
encouraging one. As an example it is possible 
after only a quick glance to confuse such 
mechanically different cars as the Ford Anglia 
and the Fiat 1100; this is due to the sensible 
lack of chromium plating on both, and to the 
absence of unnecessary ornament. If those 
makers who so closely imitate American styles 
would confine the imitation to the lines of their 
cars all would be well, but when it includes 
covering the car with unnecessary plated orna- 
ments the process becomes regrettable. 


FEWER GREASING POINTS 


Chassis lubrication is subject to ever- 
increasing service charges, apart from the 
inconvenience of doing without one’s car for 
a day, and it is surprising how little attention 
is being paid by manufacturers and even by 
motorists—who appear to accept the incon- 
veniences as inevitable—to finding ways of 
reducing this nuisance. It is true that some 
manufacturers have cut down the number of 
greasing points requiring frequent attention, 
but few have taken active steps to eliminate 
greasing points entirely. Motorists who have 
not yet had the opportunity of using a car 
with all, or nearly all, the grease points elim- 
inated will be among the first to appreciate the 
freedom from worry when there is no need to 
think about lubrication oftener than at inter- 
vals of 3,000 miles. Some manufacturers might 
argue against the use of one-shot or automatic 
lubrication on the grounds that increased cost 
would make their products less competitive. 
I would suggest, however, that any increase 
caused by fitting automatic lubrication would 
be made up for by discarding large areas of 
chromium. 


NEW TYRE TREAD PATTERNS 


One is often inclined to assume that tyres 
have changed little over the years, but recent 
developments are of great interest. The latest 
new tyres for standard production cars are 
a direct result of lessons learnt in motor-racing. 


in the club discuss the matter with the greatest 
fire and enthusiasm. Again, look at the questions 
that are sent up to the Rules Committee by 
the score. Many of them are purely asinine and 
show that the sender has not read the rule; but 
there are many which do set a genuine problem 
and show that the possibilities in a game of golf 
are endless. The flag-stick has always produced 
difficulties. In the 1956 code the Rules Com- 
mittee tried their best to make it straight- 
forward. They reduced it to four short para- 
graphs, putting the responsibilities wholly on 
the player. Yet the number of questions those 
rules have produced are beyond counting. 


From Thirteen Rules to a Massive Code 


Through this thorny subject Mr. Cousins 
steers his way deftly, lightly and agreeably, 
beginning with the time when there were only 
13 rules all told and coming down to the present 
massive code, with which the name of Dr. 
Harold Gardiner-Hill should always be grate- 
fully remembered. Since he and his colleagues 
and the American representatives put their 
heads together, a great and blessed peace has 
reigned in the world of rules. Questions there 
are and always will be, but there are no bitter 
differences of opinion. One is apt to forget, for 
instance, the desperate feelings once engendered 


The tread patterns of two new British tyre} 
intended primarily for high road speeds beaj 
a close resemblance to patterns previousl} 
used in racing, and only recently a new Dunloj 

racing tyre has been made available whicl} 
gives remarkable adhesion. It has to bj 
remembered that the design of the tread pat} 
tern on a tyre intended for a saloon car has ti 
be such that four qualities are properly mj} 
balance: silent running, adhesion, good wear} 
ing and a depth of tread not so great that toj 
speed is reduced by friction. The racing tyre} 
on the other hand, requires only the last threj 
of these qualities. An indication of the differenci 
which tyre design can make to the performanci) 
of a car was seen in a sports car race earlier thi 
season, when the lap record for a well- know1| 
circuit was appreciably reduced, through thy 
simple expedient of fitting the latest racing 

tyre in place of the type previously in use| 
This change improved adhesion to such aij 
extent that the car’s cornering speed wai 
increased and wheel spin during full throttl| 
acceleration _was reduced. 

There is ‘a temptation at times to criticiss 
certain standard tyres too severely. Sometime) 
one is tempted to criticise a particular tyr( 
because under certain conditions it seems les} 
than fully efficient. It’has to be remembered] 
however, that a standard tyre for use on thé 
average saloon: has to be a compromise to som¢ 
extent. There are certain conditions—fo} 
example, wet wood blocks in London, the 
smooth pavé of Switzerland, or the black shiny 
oil-stained roads of Italy—where almost entirely) 
different tread patterns might be needed, bu| 
were the tyre manufacturers to try to cope 
with all these conditions the tyre’s efficiency| 
might be reduced. The average saloon car cat} 
be driven and taken through corners much} 
faster than is usual in the hands of an averagé 
owner, but it should be borne in mind that the 
strain on the car is increased sharply. How} 
much more true is this when improved tyres} 
patterns increase the adhesion! If there is ne} 
slip whatever between the tyres and the road| 
either when one is cornering or accelerating, it} 
is obvious that a greater strain will be imposed] 
on the car itself. With improvements to tyres} 
it is therefore necessary for car designers tc} 
make certain that such parts as the steering) 
connections, stub axles and clutches are cap] 
able of resisting the new conditions. 


i 


by the word ‘“‘deem”’ in the rule about unplay-| 
able balls. 

One party, and among them golfers off 
the strictest honour, declared that they} 
were prepared to deem their ball unplayable} 
if it was in fact perfectly playable; the} 
others said that should some one so disgrace| 
himself they would walk home and never play) 
with him again. The temptation to do a little| 
deeming was obviously at its greatest when thei} 
penalty was at its lightest, namely, loss of 
distance only. Now we hear less of it, though I 
suppose the old battle between letter and spirit) 
still to some extent exists. 

A rule that I sometimes yearn to see: 
recalled to life existed in 1857. ‘‘If,”’ says Mr. 
Cousins, “the opponent thought the ball play-. 
able, he could strike at it and, if getting it clear 
in two strokes, could then oblige the owner of 
the ball to carry on playing it with those two 
strokes added to the owner’s score.’ If not, the 
player could lift his ball, but its career as a ball 
must have been a short one after those two 
malicious hacks. 

Again, how angry were the feelings when, 
in 1910, the edict against “mallet-headed” 
putters was declared by the Rules Committee to 
apply to the Schenectady or centre-shafted 
putter. This putter had been very popular in 


¥ 


America, and American golfers were up in arms 

against any such high-handed ruling. There 
was, too, this poisonous ingredient in the cup, 
that Walter Travis had putted with this club 
when he won our championship at Sandwich in 
1904, and this, it was thought by some Ameri- 
cans, was the real reason for barring the club. 
A break of relations was threatened when that 
great American figure, the late Charles Blair 
Macdonald, who had then been made a member 
of the Rules Committee, stepped into the 
breach. He thought that the Americans could 
“adopt the St. Andrews clause, but interpret it 
so as not to bar the Schenectady.’’ So a schism 
was prevented by this subtlety, but from that 
moment the Americans went their own way in 
rule-making and it was only lately in 1956 that 
agreement was restored. For my part, I have 
always thought that we were wrong to bar the 
Schenectady, whether from a diplomatic or a 
practical point of view. 

I wonder, by the way, whether something 
like the old quarret is likely to start again over 
the croquet method of putting between the legs 
with “mallet-headed’”” putters. A motion 
against this method at the spring meeting of 
the R. and A. was momentarily shelved, if that 
expression be not offensive, by the question 
being remitted to the Rules Committee, but we 
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shall doubtless hear more of it. One great diffi- 
culty is obvious, namely, how to define the 
prohibited thing. It seems to me only possible 
by prohibiting not a club, but an attitude, and 
that seems contrary to all our notions of golfing 
liberty. Even if it were practical politics, which 
it emphatically is not, the prohibiting of the 
centre-shafted club would not do it. By far the 
best putter in the croquet style that I ever saw 
had a cleek with a perfectly legal head and a 
shaft at right angles to it. 


Centre-Shafted Club in 1870 


Now apropos of centre-shafted clubs, I have 
a mild quarrel with Mr. Cousins. It is not really 
a quarrel, because in a friendly letter to me he 
has admitted his mistake. I mention it never- 
theless, not reproachfully, but because I think 
the point is of interest to those who like golfing 
history. Writing of Mr. Travis’s victory at 
Sandwich when putting with a Schenectady 
putter, Mr. Cousins says that the head of the 
club was a “rectangular piece of wood.” At 
this my hair stood on end, for I played in that 
championship, I watched Mr. Travis in several 
of his matches, and I think, but am not certain, 
that I handled his putter. I was perfectly con- 
vinced that the head was of aluminium; indeed 
I never had heard it doubted. So I wrote to 
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Mr. Cousins, who was at St. Andrews for the 
championship, and his researches in the archives 
of the R. and A. proved me to be right. 

I might have let this small slip pass had it 
not been for a rather interesting piece of 
information which I found in Scotland’s Gift 
Golf, a book by Mr. Charles Macdonald before 
mentioned. It seems that centre-shafted clubs 
had been played with to some extent long before 
Mr. Travis’s day, and that for other shots 
besides putting a centre-shafted mid-iron had 
been patented by Anderson in Edinburgh in 
1870. In 1910 Captain Burn, the chairman of 
the Rules Committee, wrote to Mr. Macdonald: 
“The Schenectady is a putter which was first 
made by Mr. Hodge (a member of the Royal 
and Ancient and a medal winner) in the ’seven- 
ties and again made by Mr. A. F. Macfie some 
twenty years ago, but with wooden heads.” 

Finally, may I add that I played with a 
centre-shafted cleek with an aluminium head in 
the University match at Sandwich in 1897. It 
had been made by my uncle, Horace Darwin, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and a distinguished 
maker of scientific instruments. I can still 


remember the shot I played with it over the 
Yet, as Sam Weller might have said, 
surprisin’ 


Maiden. 
I created’ “nov ‘very: 
Nobody cared a hang. 


sensation.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOT FOR THE 
DIGESTION 


IR,—Quite recently an _ elderly 

friend of mine told me that many 
years ago, when he was a young man 
out on a shooting-drive in Essex, one 
of the old beaters approached and asked 
him for a cartridge. Upon receiving it 
he cut off the top with a penknife and 
emptied the shot down his throat, 
commenting “It clears the guts.’’ This 
Surprising request was repeated on 
more than one occasion. 

Surely, quite apart from any 
possible medicinal benefit, there 
would be a serious risk of lead- 
poisoning? 

I should be greatly interested to 
know whether any other reader has 
heard of this strange practice.— 
R. Orme-SmitH (Mrs.), Purbrook, Pix- 
ham Lane, Dorking, Surrey. 


HOW TO OUTWIT THE 
CAPERCAILLIE 


Sir,—I read with great interest Mr. 
W. Kenneth Richmond’s article, The 
Elusive Capercaillie, in your issue of 
May 15. To my great surprise, I found 
no mention of the fact that the cock 
capercaillie is blind and deaf during 
the last part of each “‘verse’’ of his love 
song, the part described. by Mr. 
Richmond as sounding “like a polar 
bear splashing into a swimming pool.”’ 


In fact, in the Austrian Alps, the 
cock caper is shot only during the 
mating season and_ stalked while 
singing. Advantage is taken of the few 
seconds every few minutes during 
which he neither hears nor sees to take 
a few quick steps towards him. 
Between verses and during the first 
two parts of them (the “kek kek kek”’ 
and ‘“‘whoosh’’), however, the cock is 
most alert and the slightest movement 
or sound of the stalker will send him 
flying. The older the cock, usually the 
longer the pauses between verses and 
the longer the minutes, which some- 
times seem hours, during which you 
have to stand motionless so as not 
to disturb the cock, for, apart 
from the few seconds of blindness and 
deafness, he is said to have an ear and 
an eye on each feather. 

To stalk the cock capercaillie you 
have to be an early riser, for he is the 
very first bird to start his love song in 
the morning; but he usually keeps to 
the same trees for the whole of the 
mating season, so that when you start 
out in the depth of night you know at 
least approximately where to make 
for. Then you wait in the vicinity of 
his trees for the stars to fade in the 
east and the first ‘‘kek kek kek’’ to be 
heard. Then the battle of wits can 
begin. Lf 

One of the most exciting mem- 
ories of my childhood is that of one 


OAK TREE AFTER SNOW AND (right) CHERRY IN FULL BLOSSOM 
See letter: Winter to Spring 
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morning when I accompanied my 
father stalking a cock capercaillie; I 
finally stood under the very tree on 
which the bird performed his love 
song, not daring to look up and pray- 
ing that my father’s aim be right, yet 
that the bird should not fall on my 
head. 

I am sure that, provided Mr. 
Richmond does not mind getting up 
at 2.30 a.m., he could take as good a 
shot with his camera as my father did 
with his gun, perhaps with the assist- 
of a flash. If he keeps to the “‘polar 
bear’s splashing’’ when ‘pulling the 
trigger,’’ I should not be surprised if 
he could not take more than one shot 
of his capercaillie—H. H. Furtn, 
39, Kristein, Enns, Ober Oesterreich, 
Austria. 


SPHINXES IN FRANCE 


Str,—The reference to the sphinx on a 
pillar near the Place de Ja Concorde in 
Paris (June 5) prompts me to refer to 
other sphinxes in France. There is an 
attractive one near the Belvedere in 
Versailles. The woman’s face has a 
pleasing expression in a contemplative 
mood. 

In the book, The Sphinx of 
Bagatelle, by the Princess Marthe 
Bibesco (1951), the publishers’ adver- 
tisement on the jacket of the book 
states that the central character is 
Louise d’Espartes, Comtesse de 
Polastron. Her life and destiny were 
closely linked to those of her lover, the 
Comte d’Artois, who later became 
Charles X of France. The title of the 
book is a reference to the fabulous 
white house that d’Artois had built 
in three weeks at Bagatelle, and con- 
cludes: “To this day its entrance is 
guarded by two stone sphinxes which, 
by the orders of d’Artois to Coustou, 
the sculptor, were given the face of 
Louise de Polastron.”’ 

Charles X, King of France, was 
born in 1757, succeeded to the throne 
in 1824, abdicated in 1830, and died at 
Gorizia, Italy, in 1836.—T. G. Scott, 
19, Granville Road, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester, 14. 


WINTER TO SPRING 


Sir,—I thought the enclosed two 
photographs might interest your 
readers. One was taken in Febuary 


and is of an oak after snow; the other 
shows a cherry in full blossom in 
April.—RicHarpD GALE, 115, Harbour 
View Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 

« 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER’S 
MONUMENT 


Srr,—I was interested to read the 
article Adaptations from Athens by 
Hugh Honour in your issue of May 22. 

Mr. Honour refers to the Choragic 


MEMORIAL TO THE 15th EARL 
OF SHREWSBURY AT ALTON 
TOWERS IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 
MODELLED ON THE CHORAGIC 
MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES 


See letter: Landscape Gardener's Monument 


Monument at the entrance to the 
early-19th-century pleasure grounds, 
Alton Towers, Staffordshire, and 
states that it was erected to enshrine 
a bust of the 16th Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Unless the information I have is in- 
correct, the bust in the Choragic Monu- 
ment at Alton Towers is of Charles, 
15th Earl of Shrewsbury, who was 
responsible for most of the landscap- 
ing of the gardens 

I enclose a photograph of the 
monument at Alton Towers,—A. F. 
BaGsHaw, Vine House, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire 


POOLE’S LINKS WITH 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Sir,—The article on Poole, Dorset, 
by Mr. Little, in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 27 has produced an interesting 
article and correspondence in the 
Daily News of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

The Slades, under various styles 
and partnerships, were fish merchants 
and shipowners in several ports on the 
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INSCRIPTION APPEARING TO 

BE OF THE WORDS SECURUS 

AND IUSTUS NEAR A FORT 
ON HADRIAN’S WALL 


See letter: 


Roman Names near Hadrian’s Wall? 


Newfoundland coast, chiefly Fogo, 
Trinity and Twillingate, from about 
1710 to about 1865, with headquarters 
at Poole. John, James, Thomas, 
Robert Standley, j 
these are Christian names of some of 
the family known to have lived here. 
Robert Slade, Senior, seems to have 
been the principal owner at Poole un- 
til his death in 1833. 

The business of such Dorset- 
Newfoundland merchants in those 
days was not one of merchandise 
alone. In addition they used to en- 
gage country lads, aged 18-21, to come 
out here and “‘ship’”’ to the “fishing 
planters” in our harbours as appren- 
tices (“‘youngsters’’) in the unfamiliar 
vocation of fishing. Most of them 
returned after ‘“‘two summers and a 
winter’ in service; those who settled 
fathered the greater part of our 
present population. One of my own 
forbears, named Samuel Trask, is thus 
mentioned in a letter book of 1820 of 
the Trinity firm as having arrived 
there and been sent on to the little 
cove where he lived out his length of 
days. 

I should be very glad to hear from 
any descendants of this family, par- 
ticularly any now having family or 


business records touching on the 
Newfoundland connections.—N. C. 
CREWE, 8, Upper Battery Road, St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. 


ae: 
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RYSBRACK BUSTS AT 
LITTLE HAUGH 


Si1r,—I was interested in Mr. Scarfe’s 
excellent article on Cox Macro’s house, 
Little Haugh Hall, Suffolk (June 5). 

Perhaps some of your readers 
would be amused to know that the 
old historian George Vertue, who was 
a friend of both Tillemans.and Rys- 
brack, wrote of Rysbrack’s bust of 
Tillemans, formerly on the staircase 


landing: ‘‘The Model of his face by 
Rysbrack is very much like him, 
nothing more like unless his two 


daughters that he has left.’’ Rysbrack 
also sent from London a bust of him- 
self which Dr. Macro had ordered. 

It is indeed a pity that these two 
busts should have apparently vanished 
so comparatively recently. The niche 
on the landing seems unexpectedly 
tall for a pues and one wishes one 
knew what kind of a base it had and 
whether Dr. Macro had originally in- 
tended to fill the niche with a taller 
piece of sculpture—M. I. Wess, 
Putney Hill, London, S.W.15. 


ROMAN NAMES NEAR 
HADRIAN’S WALL? 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of some 
alleged Roman names carved in a 
small quarry not far from the fort of 
Amboglanna (Birdoswald in Cumber- 
land), on Hadrian’s Wall. The place 
is not easy to find, being on the edge of 
the wooded gorge of the River Irthing. 

It can be approached from the 
secondary road from Lanercost to 
Gilsland, which follows the line of the 
Roman Wall. At a lodge named 
Coombe Crag one follows a path due 
south and veering right. The track 
descends the valley in two zig-zags, 
crosses a small stream and ascends 
slightly to some rocks. Here there are 
many modern inscriptions. A gap in 
the rocks leads to a path descending 
the gorge diagonally, and re carvings 
are on the rock face to one’s right. 

The words appear to be SECURUS 
and rustus, which would seem to be 
adjectives rather than names. It 
would be interesting to know if such 
words were ever used as names of per- 
sons, and also if the inscriptions can 
be regarded as genuine. 

The E of the first word is unusual; 
I wonder whether this letter is known 
to have been written elsewhere in this 
way. There are vestiges of another 
name higher up, of which an M is 
visible, and possibly another name be- 
tween the two legible ones.—RICHARD 
L. Har, Colchester, Essex. 


GARLANDS FOR 
CHASTITY 


Str,—In. past centuries it was quite 
a common practice for paper garlands 
to be carried at the funerals of 


See letter 
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bachelors and maidens. It has grad- 
ually declined, however, so that the 
only parish, to the best of my know- 
ledge, where the custom is still con- 
tinued is Abbots Ann, near Andover 
in Hampshire. The garlands hang 
round the nave of the church, which 
was rebuilt in brick in 1716 by Thomas 
Pitt, grandfather of the Earl of 
Chatham. The earliest is dated 1740 
and the latest 1953. 


To qualify for one of these gar- 
lands the person must be unmarried, 
born in the parish and a regular com- 
municant and have led a pure life. 
After death his or her relations make 
the application. The garland is then 
borne before the coffin by two virgins, 
clothed in white, and subsequently 
hung in the church—C. J. N. 
Darton, Bryanston School, Blandford 
Forum, Dorset. 


PAPER GARLANDS SUCH AS ARE STILL CARRIED AT THE } 
FUNERALS OF BACHELORS AND MAIDENS IN ABBOTS ANN } 
CHURCH, NEAR ANDOVER, HAMPSHIRE 


Fusiliers. Christiana Spenser inherited ° 
great-grand- | 


Hathersage from her 
father, Benjamin Ashton. | 


The picture may possibly have been | 


overpainted because of a crack in it. 
The huntsman is dressed in a grey 


coat with a blue return.—W. P. A. | 


SHUTTLEWORTH (Major), Pyiovs Lea, 


Godalming, Surrey. 


CHURCH WITH SPIRE 
AND TOWER 


Srtr,—With regard to the churches of 


Warborough and Purton in Wiltshire 
and Ormskirk in Lancashire, all with 
two towers, mentioned in a letter of 
May 22, I was interested to read that 
the legend of the uncompromising 
sisters was common to all three. 
Of the two towers of Ormskirk 
church the smaller, or south-western, 
is the earlier. This tower, which was 


See letter: Garlands for Chastity 


A HUNTSMAN REVEALED 


Str,—I enclose photographs of a 
picture before and after cleaning, and 
wonder if any of your readers could 
help me trace the huntsman, horse and 
hounds shown in it. The picture is by 
James Seymour and is signed and 
dated 1743. 

It came into my possession on the 
death of my aunt, and I believe that 
it had previously hung in my old 
family home, Hathersage Hall, Derby- 
shire. The horse might have been the 
property of Mr. Spenser, of Cannon 
Hall, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, who 
lived about this date and had his own 
pack of hounds. He was the father of 


Christiana Spenser, my _ great-great- 
great-grandmother, who married 
William Shuttleworth, of the 7th 


4 Huntsman Revealed 


surmounted by a spire in 1542, is part 


of the mid-15th- -century enlargement | 


of the church, and is similar to the 


towers of two neighbouring churches | 


at Halsall and Aughton, which were 
built about the same time. 


At the time of the Reformation | 


the bells of near-by Burscough Priory | 


were acquired by Ormskirk church 
(some went to the church at Croston) 
and to house them a massive tower, 


some 38 feet square with walls 6 feet | 
thick, was built, adjoining the earlier | 
It is: # 


tower and to the north of it. 
interesting to note that the masons’ 


marks on vane tower are the same as | 
those on the remaining priory stones. ° 


The tower now houses a peal of eignt 


bells, only one of which bears a pre- | 
Reformation date, 1497. Of the other | 


ae 


PAINTING BY JAMES SEYMOUR, DATED 1743, BEFORE (left) AND AFTER CLEANING 
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The Cathedral of St. Basil in the Red Square, Moscow, taken by Philip Harben on his visit to Russia, 


PHILIP HARBEN took 
this picture with his Kodak Bantam 
‘COLORSNAP’ camera 


Here is one of the snaps Philip Harben took during his visit to Russia 
last year with his Kodak Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera. This is the 
wonderful camera designed specially to make colour easy for anyone. 
You need no photographic knowledge whatever. Just follow the 
simple instructions and press the button. You get snap after sparkling 
snap in glorious natural colour. The Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera uses 
famous ‘Kodachrome’ film—or the new ‘Kodacolor’ film — both come 
in handy 8-exposure rolls. And of course it’s a grand black-and-white 
camera too. Ask to see it at your Kodak dealer’s. £10.15.1d. inc. tax. 


The versatile colour camera 


With the Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera you ‘Kodacolor’ is the new  cclour 
can choose between two superb ‘Kodak’ negative film made specially to give 
colour films. colour prints. Of course, you can 

“Kodachrome’ gives brilliant full colour also load with ‘Kodak’ black-and- 
slides for home projection. And you can white film for fine quality snap- 
have colour prints made from them. shots. 


KODAK LTD «+ KODAK HOUSE 


F O R C O L O U R KINGSWAY «+ LONDON «: W.C.2 
‘Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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bells, four were recast in 1714 and 
’ three in 1774, when their original 
dates and inscriptions were lost — 
W. J. Smiru, 30, Penrhyn Avenue, 
Alkvington, Middleton, Manchester. 


A SYMBOL OF WHAT? 
Sir,—With reference to the letter 
from Mr. Cecil French (CouNTRY 
Lire, May 22) on the subject of a 
symbol in the Lane aisle of Cullompton 
church, Devon, there is no doubt of 
the correctness of your editorial note 
that the symbol is ‘‘a large version of 
his [Lane’s] merchant’s mark.”’ 

This mark occurs many times in- 
side the aisle and also on the outside 
stonework, as shown in the enclosed 
photographs. The 4-shaped part of 
the mark recurs in many other mer- 
chant’s marks and, as far as I know, has 
never been explained satisfactorily. 


x 
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is shown at his work, is surrounded by 
various tools of the clothier’s trade. 
One of these is a three-pronged tool, 
with a hand grip, shown in the right- 
hand drawing. Is it a teasel holder 
without the teasel heads? If the 
objects discussed in this letter are not 
teasel holders, what are they?—F. A. 
Grr.ine, Lawford, Essex. 


OIL IN SOMERSET 


Sir,—There was at least one industrial 
enterprise of the murky, landscape- 
spoiling kind in the Hinkley Point 
region in Somerset between the 
Dodington copper mines, mentioned 
in my letter of May 15, and the build- 
ing of the world’s largest atomic power 
station. At Kilve, in the bare half- 
mile between the ruins of the old 
priory chapel and that green shore of 
which Wordsworth wrote, stands the 


RETORT BUILT 50 OR 60 YEARS AGO FOR EXPLOITING OIL 
SHALE AT KILVE, SOMERSET 


See letter: 


The oval-shaped object attached to it 
gives to Lane’s mark an exceptional 
interest. I have examined these carv- 
ings carefully, and came to the con- 
clusion that the oval-shaped . object 
might possibly represent a hand tool 
into which were fixed the heads of 
teasels which were used in raising a 
nap on cloth. A comparable object, 
shown in the left-hand drawing, is 
carved on a bench end at East Bud- 
leigh, Devon. Of it the late Dr. Brush- 
field wrote that “it is perhaps a re- 
ceptacle for heads of teasels.”’ 
Another object, carved on a bench 
end at Spaxton, Somerset, may per- 
haps be relevant. Here, a fuller, who 


geese 


(Left to right) MERCHANT’S MARK ON A BUTTRESS AT CULLOMPTON CHURCH, DEV 


Oil in Somerset 


odd retort of bricks and steel shown in 
the enclosed photograph. An older 
cartshed stands behind. 

The explanation of the retort is 
that near here is oil shale, and about 
50 or 60 years ago there was a scheme 
to exploit it; the blasting of miles of 
hillside and the building of a railway 
from Kilve to Bridgwater were in- 
cluded in the project, which may have 
petered out about 1914.—West- 
COUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


AN ENGLISH ARCHITECT 
IN CAPE TOWN 


SIR, 
letter of April 17 on St. Margaret’s 
Church, Brighton, I was interested to 
note the similarity of this church with 
St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town, 
an old photograph of which is enclosed. 

This church was begun on April 
23, 1830, but has been demolished 
recently owing to heavy costs in keep- 
ing it in repair, and to make room for 
the extension of the cathedral, which 
is to form the completed scheme of a 
Gothic structure designed in the early 
part of this century by the late Sir 
Herbert Baker. 

The original building was de- 
signed by Henry Willey Reveley, a 
civil engineer and architect who came 


1958 


to the Cape in 1826. He 
was the son of the archi- 
tect Willey Reveley and 
was a pupil of John 
Rennie, but was largely 
trained in Italy, where 
he met Shelley, with 
whom he became friend- 
ly. In 1828 he was ap- 
pointed Civil Engineer 
and Superintendent of 
Buildings by the Gover- 
nor of the Cape, Sir Lowry 
Cole. He designed St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Cape Town, 
which is executed in a 
Doric style, and then. 
later St. George’s Church. 
He did not ‘see the 
church completed, as he 
left for Australia, where 
he carried out various 
works in Fremantle and 
Perth. He died in Read- 
ing in 1875. 

The design of St. 
George’s is assumed to 
be based on St. Pancras, 
designed by William In- 
wood in 1820, and illus- 
trated in your issue \ 
of May 22. I wonder 
whether Inwood also 
designed St. Margaret’s, 
Brighton, or whether it 
might have been de- 
signed by Reveley. Is 


ST. GEORGE’?S CATHEDRAL, CAPE TOWN, : 
RECENTLY DEMOLISHED. 
was Henry Willey Reveley 


Its architect — 


any Saale nin England See letter: An English Architect in Cape Town 
known to have been de- : 
signed by Henry Willey Reveley? the reduced day return fares cover the 


I am indebted to D. H. Varley, 
Librarian of the S.A. Library, Cape 
Town, for the above information about 
Reveley.—L. G. ANDERSON, South- 
way, Pinelands, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

[Willey Reveley, father of the 
designer of St. George’s, Cape Town, 
was associated with the neo-Classical 
movement; he accompanied Sir 
Richard Worsley on his tour of Italy, 
Greece and Egypt (1784-89), acting as 
his draughtsman. He designed All 
Saints’ Church, Southampton, erected 
between 1792 and 1795. He was only 
39 at the time of his death in 1799. 
Whether his son designed any build- 
ings in England before he left for 
South Africa does not seem to be 
known. The architect of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Brighton, built in 1824, is said 
to have been Mr. Clarke, of London; 
his Christian name is uncertain.—ED. | 


TRAIN SERVICE TO 
NEWMARKET 


S1r,—-I am sorry that in his article 
The Future of Newmarket (May 29) 
Mr. Dare Wigan states that the train 
sérvice from Liverpool Street to New- 
market is not of the best. 

I would point out that on each 
day of every meeting during the racing 
season at least one special express 
train is.run from Liverpool Street to 
Newmarket, for the benefit of race- 
goers, in timings of between 85 and 
90 minutes for the 70-mile journey in 
each direction. 

First- and second-class accom- 
modation and refreshment car facili- 
ties are provided on each train, and 
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rail journey to Newmarket, convey- 
ance by special bus from the station 
to the course and admission to the 
Silver Ring.—M. B. Tuomas, Public 
Relations and Publicity Officer, Liver- 
pool Street Station, London, E.C.2. ' 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


The Royal Buckhounds.—I am 

working on a diary, kept by an 
ancestor from 1704 to 1711, who 
regularly followed the Royal Buck- 
hounds. After considerable research, 
I have been able to find only one print 
showing the hunting dress worn by 
followers of the Royal Buckhounds | 
during the reign of Queen Anne. I 
should be most grateful if any reader — 
could tell me where any other such 

picture or print of the time can be | 
seen._—JOHN BaBER, 4, Albert Terrace, 

London, N.W.1. 


Where was the Village 2a refer- |/ 
ence to recent letters putting forward | 
the view that Hudson’s Winterbourne 
Bishop was the village of Martin, | 
Hudson repeatedly calls Caleb Baw- — 
combe a Wiltshire shepherd, and 


(Capt.), Ivon House, Broad Chalke, 
Wiltshive. a 


In our report of the Country— 
Lire Schools Rifle-Shooting Competi- 
tion (May 1), St. Edmund’s School 
(Canterbury) should have been placed 
second with 233 points in the best 
scores in the snap series. The 104th — 
position in Class A should have been 
occupied by Wellingborough School, 
not Wellington School. 


OBJECT CARVED ON A BENCH END AT EAST BUDLEIGH, DEVON; FULLER’S TOOL ON A BENCH END AT SPAXTON, SOMERSET. 
The oval-shaped object on the Cullompton carvings may be a teasel ‘holder; the drawings may show a holder with and without teasels 


See letter: 


A Symbol o What? 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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GOLD CUP INQUEST - 


HE master player has to pay the price of 

fame. However well he may play for the 

rest of the match, he will never hear the 
end of itif he crashes ina grand slam. There was 
a hand in the Gold Cup which gave the critics 
a field-day, but the chief interest lies in a 
general principle which they seem to have 
overlooked. 


West @& J72 East @ A8 4 
Y 10 3 VYVAKI9764 
OAS © K4 
&KkOjJ742 kA 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 


At one table, after a pawky pass by West, 
his side bid thus: Two Hearts—Three Clubs; 
Four No-Trumps—Five Diamonds; Six Hearts, 
One trick only was lost, to South’s guarded 
Queen of trumps. The theoretical objection to 
the immediate use of Blackwood, a popular 
move in less exalted circles, is that East is little 
the wiser after hearing the reply; he may con- 
ceivably go down in Six Hearts when Seven 
Clubs, as in practice, is cold. Or again, there is 
no play for any slam contract if West holds 
something like this: 


@J72 93 QOAS52 &Q108742 

The pair at the other table bid as follows: 
One Club—Two Hearts; Three Clubs—Three 
Hearts; Four Clubs—Five No-Trumps; Six 
Hearts—Seven No-Trumps. A Spade was led, 
and East had to go two down. 

A word about East’s bid of Five No- 
Trumps. One writer, who was not’on the spot, 
has described it as a Culbertson convention bid 
which showed three Aces and the King of 
Hearts. Had this been so, West would obvi- 
ously have bid Seven Clubs in his sleep for a 
turnover of 17i.m.p. The player who made the 
bid defines it as ‘‘natural’’; in other words, 
with no suit agreed, it was non-conventional 
and promised nothing specific in the way of key 
cards. It has been suggested that he might 
have steered his partner into Seven Clubs by 
bidding Six Spades over Six Hearts as a grand 
slam try, but it all sounds rather too compli- 
cated. 

To come to the point. We know that a 
certain hand may suit some methods better than 
others, but the outcome was illuminating when 
the West and East cards were given to three 
pairs of standard Acol bidders. The three 
sequences were identical: One Club—Two 
Hearts; Three Clubs—Three Hearts; Four 
Hearts—Four No-Trumps; Five Diamonds— 
Five No-Trumps; Seven Clubs. 

This features the Culbertson Four-Five 
No-Trump convention with an Acol variation. 
There can be no case for a direct bid of Five 
No-Trumps to announce three Aces and the 
King of a bid suit, but this holding can be 
revealed after a bid of Four No-Trumps has 
located the missing Ace. The key move, how- 
ever, came earlier when the western guinea- 
pig bid Four Hearts, not Four Clubs, on the 
third round. There are two reasons behind this 
choice; one is technical and the other psycho- 
logical. 

It may sound plausible to say that West 
must rebid Clubs twice in order to show six of 
them, but this gives the impression that his 
hand is hopelessly unbalanced; he is not neces- 
sarily weak, but he cannot stomach Hearts or 
No-Trumps. With his actual hand West has no 
cause to harp on an 11-trick contract. Once his 
partner has forced in Hearts and rebid the suit, 
two small trumps or a singleton honour become 
adequate support. Give him KQ J] 964, anda 
lone Ten in the West hand is a godsend; even 
with A J 107 6 4, if the other gaps are filled in, 
he can play in Six Hearts opposite two small 
trumps. 

But, unless East is reassured by a delayed 
raise (which does not promise extra values), he 
can see no basis for a slam investigation. So 
long as there is a risk of finding West with one 
small Heart, or even a void, he will be haunted 
by the master player’s nightmare, the fear of a 
misfit. Note that, in the guinea-pig sequences, 


East can safely bid Four No-Trumps followed 
by Five No-Trumps; should the Clubs be headed 
by anything less solid than King-Queen-Knave, 
West can settle for a final contract of Six 
Hearts. 

In actual play the punishment was out of 
all proportion to the crime. As the bidding 
went, the second East player had a rather 
better expectation of making 13 tricks than the 
first player had of making 12. 

Now for a still more instructive hand that 
came up in another Gold Cup match: 

& K 1093 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

At one table South and North bid thus: 
One Spade—Three Diamonds; Three Hearts— 
Three Spades; Four Spades—Five Clubs; Six 
Spades. The slam is not a good proposition. 
North’s hand, although attractive, contains 
seven losers, and he might have heeded his 
partner’s failure to make an effort over Three 
Spades. As against this, a slam would be a 
near-certainty if South had a moderate two- 
suiter of this type: 

@AQ764 YKQOB52 O6 &64 

However, playing smoothly as though the 
text-book were open at the appropriate page, 
South gave himself an extra chance. Having 
won the opening Club lead, he eliminated 
Diamonds and drew trumps after discarding one 
of his Clubs. This left the following position at 
trick 8: 


CROSSWORD No. 


“Crossword No. 1/80, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 11 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning 

of Wednesday, June 25, 1958. 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1479. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


1480 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


With the lead in his own hand, South 
exited with his Club. After much thought, 
having played the Queen of Clubs in order to 
hold the trick, West solved the declarer’s prob- 
lem by returning the Ten of Hearts. 

Regular readers will remember that in a 
recent article I suggested that innumerable 
shaky contracts are made because the defenders 
cannot bring themselves to concede a ruff and 
discard. Here South is ruined by a Club con- 
tinuation. If he discards a Heart in dummy 
and ruffs in his own hand, he is unable to take 
the Heart finesse; if he ruffs in dummy, the 
discard of his fourth Heart doesn’t help. 

As West pointed out, this play would be 
fatalif South had AIK xxin Hearts. I’m afraid 
this excuse is not valid. South started with five 
good Spades, and with an Ace-King on the side 
he would surely make aslam try. The major cul- 
prit, however, was East. Holding the King of 
Hearts, he could judge that the contract (pro- 
vided West had the Ten or better) was bound 
to be defeated by a Club continuation; so there 
was a Clear case for winning the eighth trick 
with the King of Clubs, thus taking the strain 
off a partner who was not quite so well placed. 

You may have spotted a further twist to 
the tale. South failed to look far enough ahead. 
Obviously, he stood no chance of getting home 
if the King of Hearts were on his left, so he can- 
not lose by finessing the Queen before stripping 
the hand and exiting with his last Club. The 
defence is then helpless. 


ACROSS 

. Here’s wishing you luck with a jest (12) 

. Six are well bound in extravagant fashion (9) 

10, The charm of orthography? (5) 

. Sal is confused about an untruth, though we 
are all friends! (6) 

2. Could it be that untamed shuttlecock? (4, 4) 

3. Endued, so leave with nothing! (6) 

5. The bride in pink maybe (8) 

8. When to wear a bowler at the races? (5, 3) 

9. “Whiles night’s black to their preys do 

rouse’’—Shakespeare (6) 

21. Pal’s torn his padded jacket! (8) 

23. Sounds as if a hollow hesitating noise comes 
from the chest (6) 

26. A little change could turn this sage to goose! 
(5) 

27. In instruction there’s immediate knowledge 


On 


28. His work is not entirely of negative value (12) 


DOWN 
1. Everything goes down in a raised dram, 
duck! (7) 
2. Composer who was apt to get entangled (5) 
3. ‘’Tis done—but —— a King!’’ 
—Byron (9) 
4. A freezing welcome (4) 
5. With no thought of advantage for the clumsy? 
(8) 
6. The result of stocking up? (5) 
7. Canine of the regulation breed perhaps (7) 
8. Concerning foresight, some correction is 
needed (8) 
14. How the Roman priestess appears operatically 
as a rule? (8) 
16. Miss Rome? (9) 
17. Drop it as Calverley, for instance, might have 
put it (8) 
18. The model is removed 
perhaps (7) 


from the throne 


Cg 20. Comparatively calm high quality of some 


princes (7) 

22. There’s a good deal of odour about this fish! 
(5) 

24. His 18 across is in the National Gallery (5) 

25. Does he throw a party on the Stock Exchange? 


which appeared in the issue of June 12, will be announced next week. (4) 
ACROSS.—1, Pleasure craft; 10, Odorous; 11, Bandage; 


12 and 13, Heat waves; 14, Wisp; 17, Redress; 18, Surgeon; 
19, Unmasks; 22, Bewitch; 24, Burn; 25 and 26, Housemaid; 
DOWN.—2, 
Leopard; 3, Avon; 4, Unseats; 5, Emblems; 6, Rank; 7, Fragile; 
8, Mother Hubbard; 9, Leap in the dark; 15 and 16, Dense 
crowd; 20, Morisco; 21, Stomach; 22, Bashful; 23, Teacher; 


29, Rosalba; 30, Further; 31, Household word. 


27, Ales; 28, Crow. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1478 is 
Dr. William Starkey, 
Apaulfan, 
The Close, 
Llanfairfechan, N. Wales. 
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From a recent painting by Laurence Scarfe 


ORDEN COLLEGE was founded in 1695 

by Sir John Morden, Baronet, 
Merchant of the City of London, a promi- 
nent Member of the Turkey Company. 
Legend relates that Sir John at one time 
invested almost all his fortune in three 
ships sent to trade in the Levant. Several 
years passed and the ships failed to return, 
with the result that Sir John was reduced 
to straitened circumstances. 

Eventually, however, all three ships 
returned safe and sound, with their valu- 
able cargoes and the proceeds of their 
trading ventures intact, and Sir John was 
restored to affluence. There and then he 
vowed to build and endow what has since 
been known as Morden College, to form a 
pleasant and dignified home of retirement 
for Merchants who, like himself, had 
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Morden College, Blackheath, designed by Siv Christopher Wren, was completed 


suffered from the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. 

The Founder’s plans for the eventide 
comfort of his Merchant friends are well 
and faithfully carried out today in the 
original beautiful buildings, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, which stand in exten- 
sive grounds bordering on Blackheath. 

The whole of the ancient buildings and 
later additions, with administrative offices 
and residences, Members’ apartments — 46 
in all—Chapel, Dining Hall, Kitchens, 
Library, Lounge, Billiard Room, Hospital, 
Staff quarters, etc., are all adequately 
served by a most up-to-date oil fired 
central heating and hot water system. The 
wisdom of “‘putting new wine into old 
bottles’”” cannot be questioned here; the 
latest developments in scientific heating 
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have been applied to Wren’s massive 
buildings with complete success and with- 
out any structural modifications. 

This system constantly maintains a 
chosen temperature and saves labour. Oil 
fired heating is clean, highly efficient and 
trouble-free. Storage is convenient and 
delivery is quick and easy. 

If you are interested in conversion or 
installation of this most efficient and 
flexible method of heating, write to Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Ltd. They have had over 
40 years’ experience in handling oil fuel, 
and in advising on its most economical 
application, and will be delighted to get in 
touch with you without, of course, your 
being placed under any obligation. The 
address is Fuel Oil Dept. C11AB, Shell- 
Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


i” 
1700. The Chapel is noted for its masterpieces of Grinling Gibbons’ carving. In the 
Muniments Room there ave numerous beautiful ancient documents of historic interest. 


MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH 


Home of a romantic legend and a merchani’s dream which came true 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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SHIFTING VALUES 


HE demand for real estate is 

constantly shifting from one 

type of property to another, 
and the last few years have seen many 
changes. For example, seaside hotels 
and boarding-houses, which enjoyed 
something of a boom in the imme- 
diate post-war era, have since slumped 
in value owing to the shortage of 
spending money, increased allow- 
ances of foreign currency and the 
difficulty of obtaining staff, and long 
leases of residential and shop pro- 
perties, hitherto regarded as a first- 
class investment, lost much of their 
appeal with the coming into force of 
the Leasehold Property (Temporary 
Provisions) Act. But agricultural 
land, though it no longer commands 
the fictitious prices that ruled ten 
years ago, has remained a steady 
market, though even here the empha- 
sis has shifted as first one, and then 
another, category of farming has 
attracted favour. 


Saved by Subsidies 

JT will be remembered that imme- 

diately after the war had ended 
there was a rush to buy fruit farms, 
and that the market value of small 
properties in the Vale of Evesham and 
in the fruit-growing districts of Kent 
rocketed. Subsequently, buyers 
turned their attention to dairy 
holdings, then to pigs, and, more 
recently, to beef cattle, and in each 
case the prices of farms soared until it 
seemed that they could not possibly 
be justified by the yield. But this was 
not always the case, for the Govern- 
ment’s decision to subsidise agricul- 
ture on an unprecedented scale in 
order to conserve foreign currency 
saved many buyers from the conse- 
quences of rash speculation. More- 
over, although heavy losses were sus- 
tained, especially by those who 
bought fruit farms at the top of the 
market, and then found that they had 
insufficient capital to exploit them, a 
new class of buyers emerged who were 
prepared to pay what seemed to be 
exorbitant prices for farms with 
possession and who knew full well 
what they were about. 


A Taste for the Country 

HEREAS before the war most 

people who bought farms were 
intent on making a living out of the 
land and were guided by its potential 
yield in relation to their capital 
expenditure, the new type of buyer 
may be, and often is, a man who 
has built up a successful career 
in the City, and who, finding that 
he has surplus capital that brings 
him in next to nothing, decides to 
indulge a taste for country life by 
buying a modest house with a small 
farm. Whether or not he makes a 
profit is often immaterial; indeed, it 
may be that in certain circumstances 
a loss is to his advantage. 

There are those who maintain 
that such people should be barred 
from competing with honest-to-good- 
ness farmers for the vacant possession 
of agricultural land at a time when the 
Government is doing its best to 
stimulate production, the assumption 
being that all City men are bad 
farmers. This belief, however, is 
sometimes erroneous, for more often 
than not a man who has proved him- 
self in one walk of life is able to adapt 
himself to another, and in any case 
the County Agricultural Committees 
are at hand to supervise his activities 
f necessary. Moreover, any lack of 
enowledge displayed by the City man 
turned farmer is frequently com- 
bensated by his ability and willing- 
hess to spend money on fixed equip- 
ment, and so to follow the precept 
aid down by Mr. R. S. Hudson, a 
successful Minister of Agriculture, who 
observed: “a good set of buildings 
sannot change a poor farm into a 
good farm, but a good set of buildings 


, 


properly laid out and properly equip- 
ped will enable the best use to be 
made of land, labour and stock.”’ 


SHOOTING SYNDICATES FOR 
FARMERS 
1h his farming notes of May 15, 
Cincinnatus mentioned the regis- 
tration of three rabbit clearance 
societies, two in Kent and one in 
Carmarthenshire, and stated that 
other groups were in the process of 
formation as a result of the initiative 
of local branches of the County 
Landowners’ Association and _ the 
National Farmers’ Union. Since 
then, the C.L.A. have announced 
particulars of a Game Fair, which is to 
be held at the Hall Farm, Stetchwork, 
near Newmarket, on July 25 and 26, 
and which will include demonstrations 
of modern methods of rearing and 
managing game birds. 

At a Press conference in London, 
Lord de Ramsey said that in the past 
shooting had been largely a rich man’s 
sport, but that circumstances had 
changed. Many large estates had been 
broken up as a result of death duties; 
rabbits had almost disappeared as a 
result of myxomatosis; and shooting 
men had to find other targets. The 
primary object of the Game Fair was 
to help the farmer and small owner 
who could not afford to employ a 
keeper to create and look after a small 
shoot, along with his neighbours, at a 
modest cost. In this way, he would be 
able not only to enjoy the shooting, 
but would also be able to have a 
supplementary crop from his land 
which need not interfere in any way 
with good farming or forestry prac- 
tices. Improved techniques of rearing 
game birds had recently brought 
these possibilities within range, and 
half a dozen farmers could get 
together, form a syndicate, rear 100 
pheasants each and enjoy good sport. 


DORMY HOUSE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

ALES to be reported this week 

concern houses and flats, a pro- 
perty that falls temporarily between 
the two categories being the Dormy 
House of Wentworth Golf Club, 
Virginia Water, Surrey, which the 
Buchanan Development Group have 
bought for conversion into 15 flats. 
In fact, the building is already par- 
tially converted, and some of the flats 
will be ready for occupation in about 
two months’ time. Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner are the 
agents. 

Two other properties situated on 
the edge of a golf-course that have 
changed hands are Fah Loong, a 
modern house in the Colonial style, 
which has a private gate to the Moor 
Park course, near Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire, which was sold at 
auction for £7,400 by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, and the Mirrie, 
Mr. and Mrs. John McCallum’s Queen 
Anne style house at Denham, Buck- 
inghamshire, which has been sold 
privately by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Hetherington 
and Secrett. 


SUSSEX MANOR SOLD 
COUNTRY house in Sussex 
noted for its landscape gardens is 
Pembroke Manor, which stands in 
12% acres at Blackboys and which was 
sold privately in advance of auction 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons and 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
Incidentally, Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons have asked me to make it 
clear that in offering the Weyhill 
Stables, near Andover, Hampshire, 
they are not acting for Mr. J. H. 
Whitney. In fact the property is own- 
ed by Col. W. H. Whitbread, who, 
following the death of Captain Gerald 
Balding, has given instructions for its 
sale with possession at Michaelmas. 
PROCURATOR. 


a little more 
to pay 

a lot more 
to enjoy... 


Yes, Extra Dry Beefeater gin costs a little more than ordinary 
gin... but what a difference that little extra buys. This is 
luxury gin... triple distilled from Gratin for extra dryness... 
crystal clearness and soft velvety mellowness. You’ve never 
tasted a gin like it. 

Try some, you’ll agree the difference in price is absurdly 
small for the added enjoyment it gives you... every time. 
Ask your wine merchant for Extra Dry Beefeater. 37/- a bottle. 


EXTRA DRY 


= Beefeater Gin 


Jas James Burrough Limited, London, S,E.11 Distillers of fine gin since 1820 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insuranee 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


| 
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DAVID BROWN 


ASTON MARTIN 


ASTON 
MARTIN 
DB MK Ill 
SPORTS 
SALOON 


All the exhilaration that a 

really fast car can offer— 

elegance to gratify the connoisseur— 
performance that is literally breath-taking— 
these are the elements which 

set the Aston Martin DB Mark III 

in a class apart. 

Take it on the road. In thirty minutes you will 
experience a new conception of motoring. 
Contact the nearest Distributor 

or write to Feltham. 


ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA LIMITED . A DAVID BROWN COMPANY - Hanworth Park - Feltham - Middlesex 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 96/97 Piccadilly - London W.1. Tel: GRO 7747, LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: Brooklands of Bond St. Ltd W.1. Tel: MAY 8351 


THE 
OYAL SHOW 


WHITCHURCH AIRPORT - BRISTOL 


; 

The finest livestock in the world. All the r 
latest equipment for the modern farm. ; 
Show-jumping, Heavy Horse Teams, 1 
Sheepdogs, Parade of Veteran Cars, q 


Coaching Teams, Meet of the Beaufort 
Hunt, 1840, and many other attractions. 


Supplied in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, and extensible to any length, in 
2 ft. units, from 8’ 3”. All sizes also now available in modified form, 
designed for erection on2’6” dwarf walls. Made from heavy rolled steel 
sections completely rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily erected 
and supplied complete with glass, putty, glazing clips and foundation 


lugs. Can be seen at leading London Stores and at Agents throughout 
the country. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION 
Day Tickets 


i 


Adults Children 


Example, as illustrated, 8’ 3” x 20’ 7”, 69 gns. anders 


Other sizes from 28 gns. 


C2 384" 


Tues. Ist July 20/- 10/- 
The prices of Dwarf Wall types are 10° less than corresponding standard sizes. The Showground opens at Wed. 2nd Sb cl eek of 
PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS can extend their greenhouses by the addition of 9 am., except Tuesday Thats ete ah | 
4, 8 and 10 ft. units. Prices from II gns. (Sa.m.). It elosesiat 8 pm, asst ey el 


except Friday (6 p.m.). No 
admission after 7 p.m., 
except Friday (5 p.m.). 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Free delivery England and Wales. 
Send for details to:— 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


HORTICULTURAL DEPT. A, BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


SEASON TICKETS admitting on all 
four days 35/- 
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HIGHER MINIMUM 
WAGES? 


HEN the Agricultural Wages 
W Board next meets on June 25 

the workers’ representatives 
vill argue for a substantial increase in 
ninimum wages. The last increase took 
ffect after harvest last yearand having 
een the railwaymen’s and others’ 
ecent increases, the farm-workers’ 
epresentatives will naturally enough 
ee what they can get this year. I am 
old that, on a strict reckoning on 
he rise in the cost of living since the 
ust wages award, they could expect a 
ise of 4 per cent. in the minimum 
rage—that is, 6s. on the £7 10s. 
linimum for men. The decision will 
o doubt rest once again with the 
idependent members of the Board, 
rho are appointed by the Government 
or a term of years. 

The workers’ representatives are 
Iso asking for a shorter standard 
rorking week; at present it is 47 
ours. A year ago they asked for a 
sduction in hours to 44, but this was 
efeated by the votes of the appointed 
1embers and the employers’ repre- 
entatives. A 44-hour week would 
1ean extra overtime from the spring 
hrough to the autumn, when seasonal 
ork has to be accomplished when the 
eather is favourable. The result 
rould inevitably be more agricultural 
nemployment in the winter months 
nd a further reduction in the total of 
gular workers in the industry. It 
vay be that the workers’ unions will 
ace the prospect of redundancy, as 
he railwaymen’s leaders have done, in 
rder to obtain better pay for the 
treater majority who keep their jobs. 


ncreased Home Meat 


SINCE 1947 there has been a 
) dramatic increase of meat pro- 
uction on our own farms. The total 
as gone up from 720,000 tons to 
,537,000 tons, that is more than 
ouble in 10 years. It was indeed 
urgely thanks to increased home 
roduction, notably pig meat, that the 
erationing of meat became possible in 
954. Moreover, as Mr. John Hare 
ointed out to the Institute of Meat, 
here has meanwhile been a remark- 
bie improvement in quality. The 
uality premiums given under the 
rice guarantee system are playing 
heir part in this. There is scope for 
urther improvement, especially when 
airy cows are bred to beef bulls to 
roduce store cattle. A butcher friend 
old me recently how well the trade 
kes Friesian steers because of the 
~anness of the meat. The Agricultural 
tesearch Council at its Edinburgh 
tesearch Station is now testing beef 
ualities in Friesian bulls. The black 
nd white breed evidently wants the 
est of both worlds—milk and beef. 


jubsidy Reduced 


AT cattle prices rose when supplies 
of chilled and frozen beef could not 
e unloaded at the London Docks, 
nd I was struck by a comment at the 
cal N.F.U. meeting to the effect that 
he benefit of the higher cattle prices 
rould go mainly to the Government 
1 saving subsidy payments. This is of 
ourse as it should be. We get price 
eficiency payments to make good the 
ifference between the open market 
rices and the standard prices guaran- 
eed by the Government. It is not 
matter of complaint, but rather of 
ongratulation that we have needed a 
educed subsidy for a time. 


jnough Tractors on Farms 
Oa ees since the beginning of the 
last war farmers have been adding 
9 their tractor strength, but now, if 
ne judges by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ure’s machinery census, there are 
Imost enough tractors on farms, and 
he future intake will be confined to 


replacement of worn-out machines or 
to new designs offering more economy 
in time and labour. This seems to be 
true also of fertiliser distributors, 
tractor ploughs, corn drills, mowers, 
haymaking machines and_ binders. 
Farmers are still adding to the number 
of track-laying tractors, manure 
spreaders and sugar-beet harvesters. 
More farms are also using combine- 
harvesters and pick-up balers and, on 
the dairying side, more milking 
machines are being installed. 


Quota Potato Acreages 


HE Potato Marketing Board can 

prescribe a quota acreage for 
registered producers. In recent years 
there has been no need to exercise this 
power as there has been no probability 
of an increase in acreage that might 
cause a glut of potatoes. For the 1958 
crop no acreage limit has been set. If 
for 1959 or subsequent years a quota 
acreage were prescribed for every 
registered producer, it would be on the 
average planting during the three 
years ended December 31, 1957. In 
other words, those who have increased 
their acreage in the past three years 
will have a higher basic and those who 
have grown smaller acreages, or gone 
out of potato growing altogether, may 
have to pay a special levy, assuming 
(which is by no means certain) that 
acreage restrictions are imposed in 
some future year. 


Summer Liming Subsidy 


INCE the Government gave an 

extra big subsidy to liming agri- 
cultural land in the summer months 
more lime has been applied in the 
months from May to September than 
at any other time in the year. I must 
confess that in the past I have always 
thought about liming either in the 
spring or in the autumn. Certainly, so 
far as the pastures are concerned, this 
is a job which is much better done in 
the summer when the machines can 
travel over the land without trouble. 
It is a good plan to apply lime where 
it is needed on grass land as soon as the 
hay crop is cut. A lime test done free 
of charge by the N.A.A.S. will show 
how much to apply. 


Where Fruit Comes From 


N Edinburgh recently I noticed that 

the fruit shops in Princes Street 
and indeed elsewhere in the city take 
the trouble to interest customers in 
the origin of the fruit they display. 
Melons carried a label saying that they 
came from South Africa, Granny 
Smith apples have “ Australia,’ and 
asparagus ‘‘Wisbech”’; the potatoes 
were described as Malta scrapers. 
Presumably a scraper is a potato 
which does not have to be peeled. 
Generally we are too dumb in pro- 
claiming the virtues and characteris- 
tics of food in this country. In the 
town where we do our shopping the 
customer has to ask the variety and 
origin of produce in the fruiterer’s 
shop, and as likely as not the assistant 
is not at all sure. 


Sir James Turner’s Illness 
OUNTLESS friends in the farm- 
ing community will want to wish 
Sir James Turner, the President of the 
N.F.U., a speedy recovery from the 
painful affliction of arthritis which has 
lamed him in recent weeks, He has 
gone into hospital and he is likely to 
be under the doctor for some weeks. 
Sir James Turner works himself hard 
and ever since this year’s farm price 
review, which was an _ extremely 
testing time for him, he has not been 
a really fit man. Now he has been 
forced to take a rest. I look forward 
to seeing him about again in the 
autumn, active as ever. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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“Black & White’ 


From all quarters comes praise for the quality and flavour 

of “‘ Black & White’’ Scotch Whisky. The secret of this 

excellence is the special way in which “‘ Black & White” 

is blended from the pick of Scotland’s individual 

whiskies. In no other way could such high quality and 
character be maintained. 


Quality points to | 


‘BLACK: WHITE : 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


7, 
(Lima, 
fo Epo ia 
Pe (eed 
(otic {N Fas 
Is ey wi re if 
la 
7c” 
“BUCHANAN’S 
ots 
R ites 
By Appointment PY to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers vr HSS. James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
AX 
O) 


THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 


EVar, 
pad nsner? hae 5, Sheer aeligh* 
| 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (“i3#*) 
subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, Established 1800 
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Travel elegantly— 
travel light 


with Revelation 


Enjoy your holiday at both 

ends this year. Getting there and getting back 

is easier with the new Revelation super-light luggage. 
Supremely handsome, light and very strong, Revelation 
super-light luggage is made in a choice 
of Matching Sets. 

Shown here: Revelation Suitcase £8.5.0, 


and Ladies’ Rev-Robe Wardrobe Suitcase 
£11.5.0, from the ‘Revac’ Matched Set. 
There are many other models: 
Revelation suitcases 

from 69/6, Ladies’ 
Rev-Robes 

from 82/6, 

Men’s from 
£6.15.0 


Revelation 


LIGHTWHIGHT LUGGAGH 


AT STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.1 
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Casual 
Comfort 


Generously cut: 


faultlessly tailored: 
impeccably styled — 
the sort of sportswear 
that made Gieves 
famous. This ready- 
made sports jacket 
costs from £10 15 6 | 
The trousers, 


Terylene and wool 
£6 18 6 or in 
Acrilan, 6 gns | 


Gieves 


LIMITE 


Tailors, Hosters and Hatters since 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 


Portsmouth - Plymouth - Chatham - Camberley - Farnborough - Dartmouth - Edinburgh - Weymouth 
Liverpool - Bournemouth - Bath : Southampton - Londonderry - Gibraltar - Malta 


Cn Gittned 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL 
is the first and original French 
Sparkling Muscatel, possessing 
elegance and fullness of flavour. 


Bottled and cased in France. 


; 


Available from your usual wine merchants. 22/- per bottle. 


Sole Importers: 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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AMONTILLADO 


pleases everybody 


A DUFF GORDON SHERRY 


El Cid, the Conqueror—an 
11th century Spanish noble- 
man and soldier of fortune, 


a legendary hero. 
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NEW BOOKS 


EXPLORERS OF THE 
D-DAY BEACHES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


as on a beach sounds 
easy. It was the traditional 
way to begin the capture of a 
country. “They landed on the 
beaches.’’ Charts help, up to a point, 
but, as anyone knows who has taken 
a small boat into an unknown beach, 
charts can’t tell you everything. They 
can’t point out each individual rock, 
and there could be one that would 
take the bottom out of you. In 
remote places, too, charts can be 
fatally wrong. In these days, air 
photography helps, but again only up 
to a point. Take the Bay of the Seine, 
so important to the landings in 
Normandy. The air pictures showed 
“a series of strange dark strips, fairly 
broad. In the big grainy enlargements 
they showed up as a deeper grey.’’ 


ardours were so intense, as you will 
find from this exciting book, that they 
were made or broken. He himself was 
broken to the extent that he was not 
able to play more than an advisory 
part when the invasion of Normandy 
took place. But he knew that the men 
who would do the job had learned to 
slither about as silently as snakes 
under the very eyes of the enemy, and 
as invisibly as black cats in a coal 
mine. 

However, there the risk was, and 
the Americans on D-Day refused the 
stnyices not COS meniney, feared 
a last-minute give-away.’ They 
accepted the offer of British pilots, but 
not the human “markers’’ on the 
shore. As we know, the weather 
became bad, and Omaha, one of the 


MAMAMMA.AAAAAAAMNAMMAAAAMAAAMAMAAMA 


THE SECRET INVADERS. By Bill Strutton and Michael Pearson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 


A CLEAR WATER STREAM. By Henry Williamson 
(Faber, 15s.) 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Edited by Martin Cooper 
(Hutchinson, 50s.) 
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What were they? Mud or rock? 
Geologists had a theory that they 
were old peat beds. If they were, it 
wouldn’t be very good for the invasion. 
In the old days, “ They landed on the 
beaches’’ meant that men landed on 
the beaches. They could get over a 
peat bed all right; but nowadays there 
are tanks, there is heavy armour of all 
sorts—stuff that would bog down if 
those strips meant mud. 


Guides to the Invaders 


That was the sort of problem that 
the force known as C.O,P.P.—Com- 
bined Operations Pilotage Parties— 
was formed to solve. They solved it. 
The stripes were rock that would take 
anything. A problem of that sort can 
be solved only by going and looking 
at it, by handling the stuff and bring- 
ing back samples of it under the noses 
of the enemy, and you can’t do that 
unless you are a special sort of person 
with special equipment and a special 
training. The book called The Secret 
Invaders, by Bill Strutton and Michael 
Pearson (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.), 
tells us how this force came into being 
and what it did. Put in a nutshell, it 
did this. It discovered the places at 
which a landing had the best chances 
of success, and on the day of the land- 
ing it had “markers’’ on the beaches 
—men who knew every inch of the 
territory and guided the invaders in. 

There was a danger here. These 
men were about the place before the 
landings began: usually concealed in 
a submarine, from which they emerged 
at night in canoes to go ashore on 
their business. “If a sight of them 
gave the defences only a few hours’ 
warning, it could be disastrous.’’ 
Here was a delicate balance of 
choice: to have them was dangerous; 
to be without them could be fatal. 
That is why Lt.-Commander Nigel 
Willmott, who conceived the idea of 
the force and brought it into being, 
put his men through a training whose 


American assault forces, slipped side- 
ways. “It was surging straight for 
catastrophe. This was the most 
heavily defended sector of all. On 
Dog Green and Fox Green beaches the 
assault boats grounded, not opposite 
the lightly-held strips that had been 
chosen, but right under heavy German 
strong-points.’’ The Americans 
couldn’t get off the beaches. They dug 
into the sand, which is not good 
shelter against artillery. Three thou- 
sand of them were killed. “ Ironically, 
this six-mile sector now ravaged by 
artillery and mortars and piled with 
dead was the strip which Willmott, 
Scottie and Ogden Smith had recon- 
noitred with such enduring coolness a 
few months before.’’ 


Encouraged by Mountbatten 


Willmott conceived the idea of 
his force when he was in Cairo and an 
assault on Rhodes was being planned. 
He had been taken by submarine to 
lie off the island for a few days, 
watching through a periscope. He 
convinced himself that this was not 
enough, that one should touch and 
see every inch of the shore. He found 
little encouragement until Lord Mount- 
batten gave him full-hearted support. 
Even so, devising the right sort of 
canoes and the right sort of clothing 
and equipment, and training the right 
sort of men, was a gruelling job. At 
any time of a winter’s night, at the 


training headquarters on Hayiing 
Island, Willmott could suddenly 
appear and command his already 


tired-out men to strip and go naked 
for a freezing swim, or take out the 
canoes in half a hurricane. They went, 
because he went with them, and 
because he was that sort of man. 
Before D-Day, they had recon- 
noitred the beaches in Sicily and 
Italy; and, after it, they worked in 
the Far East. It is a side of the war 
little known, because, as Lord Mount- 
batten says in a foreword, their valour 


A CLEAR WATER 
STREAM 


A really delightful new book about 
his years by a small trout stream. 
“In the direct tradition of Tarka... 
The greatest English writer on the 
natural world since Richard Jef- 
feries.",-—MAURICE WIGGIN, SUN- 
DAY TIMES. 15/- 


The Gun-Punt 


Adventure 
COLIN WILLOCK 


“The true story of how two en- 
thusiastic wildfowlers set about 
building themselves a gun-punt 
and fitting the gun to it... Should 
fascinate everybody who is inter- 
ested in guns and shooting.’”— 
MACDONALD HASTINGS, COUNTRY 
FAIR. Illustrated. 25/- 


The English 
Style of Rowing 


P. HAIG-THOMAS 
AND M. A. NICHOLSON 


“No oarsman or coach can afford 
to ignore this book.’””—THE TIMES. 
Illustrated. 18/- 


Archery from 
A to Z 


HOWARD WISEMAN 
AND FRED BRUNDLE 


“Admirably and lavishly  illus- 
trated with 20 photographs and 16 
drawings ... Should be of great 
value for all who are interested in 
the sport.’”,-—COUNTRY LIFE. 18/- 


England’s Forests 


ASL EDEIN 


| “A book which foresters and 
| country-lovers ought to buy and 
read.”-—LORD BOLTON, YORKSHIRE 
post. A survey of the woodlands, : 
old and new, in the English and 
Welsh counties. Fully illustrated. | 
30/- 


Talking | 
About Dogs 


and their care and breeding | 
OLWEN . 
} GWYNNE-JONES 
“Crammed with first-rate prac- 
tical hints and advice.””-—poG 
WORLD. ‘“‘Nobody who breeds | 
| dogs, or keeps a dog... should | 
| fail to read it.’’—THE FIELD. 12/6 | 
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Eight Kings 


and a Queen ago... 


THAT WAS when the 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

was incorporated by Royal Charter. 
In 1720, our address, not 

surprisingly, was the Royal Exchange. 


(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 


It stillis. But our business has 
gone round the world, and 

today, whenever insurance is 
talked about or asked for, 

the Royal Exchange Assurance is 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 


close at hand to help and advise. 


under the same family pro- 


ROYAL EXCHANGE | 
ASSURANCE 


g prietorship since 1790. 
aU 
MAS SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 


SANDE 
— IN THE ee 5 & 27 Forth Street, 
= s 


Governor : The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C 
Sub Governor : The Hon. David Bowes Lyon. 
Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


, Head Office : Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and overseas 


by 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST | 
BOOKSHOP 


= * FOR BOOKS? 


@ That’s what I call quick 


setvice—I telephoned 


HAYTER 


(Regd) 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


wwiecrecwe Charles Heidsieck 


Cuts fine or rough, 


large or small areas REERnRS § 


O4% Has ample power for 


toughest conditions 


Gives rapid cutting 
without choking 


Has low running 


? costs 
youll Cash Price £52 del’d 
U.K. Deferred terms 
available 


buy Self-propelled models 


also available. 


Foyles at 10 a.m. and the 
book (although it was out- 


of-print) reached me by the 
next morning’s post. ® 


—A Customer’s Letter. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ¥e Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


HYDRAULIC 
CAR JACK 

“The Little Jack 

with the BIG Lift’’ 


LIFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS 
Closed Height 61/9 ins. 
Maximum Height 14 ins. 


7 ae 
Midges too! Flies! Mos- 
quitoes ! You need Flypel the 
new I.C.I. insect repellent. 
Antiseptic, non-greasy, in- 
visible. Pests detest FLYPEL 
—so buy a 3/- tube now 


PRICE 


£6°8:0 


Every car owner 
should write for 
details 


wipes? yuojedas jesuy /, \\, 


won OL Anvevens ony AsvEUS mer 


Please write for folder 


HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 


TRY IT STRAIGHT. .WELL CHILLED , . OR AS A MIXER WITH GEN 


: 6 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, { 
Herts. Tel. Sawbridgeworth 3444 § 


SKYHI LIMITED 


SKYHI WORKS, WORTON RD., ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 


Sole Importers: F. S. Matta Ltd., 
418/220 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1. 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


yas unobtrusive. “The work of the 
».0.P.Ps,’’ he says, “ was always kept 
ompletely secret . . . and therefore I 
ym delighted that their unobtrusive 
ralour has at last been set down in a 
00k, to which I am honoured to 
yrite this short foreword as a small 
tribute to so many gallant officers and 


” 


nen. 


ARTIST AMONG NATURE 
WRITERS 


It was some time after writing 
Farka the Ottey that Mr. Henry 
Villiamson went to live in a Devon- 
hire cob cottage, white-washed, just 
utside a lordly deer park, and with 
| stream flowing by, of which he 
ented the fishing rights. He was 
here for some years before moving on 
o his Norfolk farm, and in A Clear 
Vatey Stream (Faber, 15s.) he tells us 
f his life there. Here he gestated the 
ook that was to be Salar the Salmon. 
‘I was beginning now to see water in 
erms of factual knowledge, for a book 
m a salmon’s life I hoped to write one 
lay.’’ 

“Factual knowledge”’ is the key- 
ote of this very beautiful book. The 
ustomary run of “nature writers” 
re tiresome people. They are not 
ood wood all through. They are 
eneered by a twelfth of an inch of 
ye-taking stuff glued on to the 
ommonplace. Everything Mr. Wil- 
jamson writes about country things— 
nen and beasts, fish and flies, trees 
nd water—comes out of factual 
nowledge. Factual knowledge is not, 
n itself, enough. It must be trans- 
auted by. passing through the filter 
f the writer’s spirit, by what 
Ir. Williamson himself calls “ devo- 
ion.’’ Here you have it. “But when 
he white clouds billowed into the blue 
alls of the wind, following Atlantic 
ains, how beautiful was the river in 
he valley, how great was my fortune 
o be able to live freely, my own 
naster, beside this moorland stream 
yhich ran through quiet meadows, 
vith oaks and beeches beside its 
ourse, and lichened alders along the 
anks! It was also, in hard days of 
he cold north-west wind, a comfort 
o realise that I was not alone in feel- 
ngs of bleakness. The fish were as 
usceptible to the elements as oneself. 
3ut man was more fortunate than a 
sh or a bird, for he could, by devotion, 
ecome an artist, to create for other 
nen a sense of beauty that their less 
nconfined living sometimes, denied 
hem.’’ 


lose Knowledge of Living Things 


There is the artist, looking at 
imself, realising his privilege and his 
esponsibility. There is the man who 
yrote this book, beginning as a fisher- 
2an and ending with the knowledge 
hat the fish mean more to him than 
he fishing. Every living thing on 
und or in the water attracts him, and 
e is not satisfied till he knows, with 
factual knowledge,’’ its secrets from 
irth to death. How interesting his 
peculations on the dippers, “those 
ied wrens of the river’’ who “ walked 
nderwater on the gravel by holding 
> stones as they sought food.’’ “To 
1e the shape of the young had looked 
4uch more like diving birds than 
heir parents. Could it be that the 
pecies was returning from water to 
ind as, in reverse, otters were land 
easts which comparatively recently 
ad turned to water for their food? 
. . Young otters have to be dropped 
ito water by their parents, because 
ney do not take to it naturally.”’ 


Now and then Mr. Williamson 
leaves the valley to fish abroad; but 
his own stream, stocked by himself, 
whose fish he knows individually, 
always calls him back till he goes for 
good. By then, Salar the Salmon was 
written. Now, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, here is the story of the 
mood, the moment and the circum- 
stances in which it was written. The 
author has looked back in love and 
the consequence is a lovely book. 


MUSIC FROM A TO Z 


The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians (Hutchinson, 
50s.) is a sumptuous book. It is 
edited by Martin Cooper, and its con- 
tributors include many famous people, 
though who wrote what is not stated. 
The book is aimed at what the editor 
calls “the average music lover,’’ and, 
leaving side issues alone, it “ concen- 
trates attention on the history and 
character of western music as a fine 
art during the last four hundred 
years.’’ Everything is given in strict 
alphabetical order, whether the name 
of a composer, a composition, an 
instrument or an opera house. Thus 
reference is very easy. The pronuncia- 
tion of all names is given phonetically, 
and there is a splendid series of photo- 
graphs, many of them in colour. They 
include composers, players, singers, 
instruments, famous opera houses and 
theatre sets. The articles vary in 
length, from Paride ed Elena (Paris 
and Helena). Opera by Gluck. Text by 
Calzabigi. First produced in Vienna, 
1770, to a history of music which 
takes up about 70 of these large two- 
columned pages. The editor has 
wisely refrained from dwelling on 
what is likely to be already known. 
“T have thought it less important to 
include long articles on, say, Mozart 
and Chopin, than to be sure that a 
minimum of facts is given about the 
less well-known figures . . . I have 
tried not to be too exclusive, and 
Arditi, Bazzini and Braga find a 
modest place beside their greater 
brethren.’’ It is a book, I am sure, 
that many people will find useful. 


eS 


16th-CENTURY TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM 


O celebrate the quatercentenary 

of the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth I on November 17, 1558, the 
London Museum is holding an exhibi- 
tion of Elizabethan London and has 
published, in connection with it, an 
illustrated booklet, The London of 
Elizabeth I, by M. R. Holmes (London 
Museum, ls.), which gives a vigorous 
glimpse of daily life in the city four 
centuries ago. The West End of Lon- 
don did not yet exist, but the Strand 
had a row of ‘great houses’ with 
gardens running down to the river. 
Charing Cross stood in a suburban 
village; Holborn was still a country 
road. But London already had its 
traffic problem, arising from the recent 
introduction of four-wheeled vehicles 


- into streets not designed for them. 


“The number of Cars, Draies, 
Carts & Coaches more than hath been 
accustomed,’ wrote Stow, ‘must 
needs be dangerous, as dayly experi- 
ence proveth.’”’ Mr. Holmes adds that 
it was well-nigh impossible to widen 
the streets, owing to the high value of 
building land in the city. From these 
narrow, noisy and congested streets, 
Londoners who were in a hurry took to 
travelling by boat on the river, a 
solution unfortunately not practicable 
in the 20th century. 

The booklet is pleasantly illus- 
trated with drawings and contemporary 
maps. 


Q: Do Roundheads resent 
Cavaliers smoking 


Passing Clouds? 


A: Certainly—that is why 
they proclaim Passing Clouds 
to be extravagant. 
But Cavaliers remain 


Unperturbed. 


PASSING CLOUDS 


The GZ Civarette 


20 FOR 4/7 * 100 FOR 22/11 « MADE BY W. D. & H. O, WILLS 
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I want to absolutely 
shattering things for days 
terribly carefully—my clinging dress (dare 1?), my fabulous a 

V 


Italian shoes and my wickedly simple Aristoc stockings. d 


Isn't it lucky that Aristoc make stockings 
to fit in with all kinds of clothes? 


; : 
Ask to see Aristoc’s exciting shades— 


Radiance, Venus, Carousel 
and also enchanting rainbow colours. 


Full-fashioned 
stockings 
fit the best! 


Fine stockings from 12/11 to 6/11. 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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ML CLOTHES 


NGLAND has always excelled in the art of creating 
E clothes which are now somewhat loosely called 

casual. The tailoring craft has been grafted on to 
this group with complete success, using fabrics taken from 
the men’s sports clothes, fabrics imported from abroad and 
new fabrics from the mills here, many of which are blends 
of man-made fibres with the natural. Frequently styles 
stem originally from the traditional crafts and occupations. 
Jeans, sailcloth and denim are instantly called to mind, just 
as the fisherman’s sweater has been adapted and copied 
extensively. 

One up-to-date blended fabric is Moygashel’s Springbak, 
which looks like linen but is a mixture of linen with Tery- 
lene, so that it sheds any creases quickly. Sturdy cottons 
are processed so that they can be drip-dried and are fre- 
quently mixed with nylon. Crimped nylon is invaluable for 
slacks; it expands and retracts, and so the slacks retain 
their shape. 

The strongest colours or the darkest are smartest for 
the denims, sailcloth, linen and woollens that make many 
outfits for country or sea. Black or inky blues, greens, so 
dark that they verge on black, placed against flaming reds, 
yellows and tangerine, jade, peacock blue or an intense pink 
ereate the summer picture for casual separates. Jeans taper 
smartly and skirts are tailored sleekly and given large 
pockets either side in front, saddle-stitched with white. For 
the shirts brilliant colours are favoured and collars and 
revers open well away from the throat and are wider than 
the usual classic shape. Sweaters striped vertically roll up 
fo the chin, or are cut to a low V. Thick ones coloured like 
tropical flowers take the easiest of outlines with deep arm- 
holes, long sleeves, shallow yokes and high collars. They 
ire often long enough to cover the hips. Shorter finer 
sweaters tuck into the waist and are frequently knitted 
with collar and revers similar to the shirts. 


A cardigan of brushed Shetland wool comes in the natural colour. The narrow 
outlines look smart with the shorter skirts (Holyrood) 
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White linen is inlaid with glazed cotton, printed in a mediseval frieze pattern, 
for a wide gored skirt mounted on stiffening, a fitted bodice and a wide stole 


(Elizabeth Arden) 


Many of the beach cottons are pretty and feminine. Cotton swim- 
suits dotted with rose buds have matching skirts, wide and pleated into 
a belt, and they button down the front. The matching suits are frilled 
down the centre front either side of a narrow panel and elasticised so that 
they can be made to fit a large range of sizes. Swimsuits flowered all over 
and woven from crimped nylon give a perfect fit. Smartest are the plain 
shapes with a neat skirt. The multi-coloured umbrellas at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s prove a useful item. They are made of proofed cotton with 
a screw detachment, so that they can be fastened on to either a table 
or a deck chair. 

The sack has invaded the beaches as a garment exactly like a child’s 
pinafore. In dotted cotton it hangs from the chest to knees, gathered 
into a narrow band, and is worn over either a bikini or a sunsuit 

For travelling Liberty make delightful knee-length nightgowns from 
flowered Tana lawn with small square pillows covered with frilled cases 
to match, invaluable for a night journey. Pale blue leather luggage is 
another new idea, washable, practical and light 

A white nylon marquisette short nightgown sprigged with pink 
flowers is a design of Elizabeth Arden, made over a second layer of white 
and flounced at the hem with narrow ruffles outlining the oval neckline. 

Packable hats present no difficulty, as the cult of the pliable fabric 
hat has spread from the top milliners to the inexpensive mass-produced 
ranges. Dolores have adorable pull-on shapes made from corded silk and 
wild silk, some with narrow brims folded into the soft crowns, others 
drawn up in folds to the top of the crown like a mob cap. White, pale 
aquamarine blue and lemon seem favourites. Berets in the same fabrics 
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The slacks are in striped cotton, 
tassel (Dickins and Jones) 


as well as white piqué keep to the small neat 
Basque type, while pliable pull-on cloche 
straws appear as though loosely crocheted 
and large berets in shaggy chenille look like a 
wig when on as they obliterate the hair. Beach 
hats in the lightest of mesh straws come tufted 
in many colours and are cone-shaped. 


N contrast to the strong dazzling colours 
among the beach clothes the more formal 
resort clothes appear pretty and restrained. 
White cotton separates strewn with rosebuds 
on long stalks are cut with gores in the skirt 
and sleeveless low-necked bodices that fit 
closely up to the crossover folds laid at the top 
in front. White organdie and cotton blouses 
and skirts are embroidered round the hems, 
some with ruffled tops. Pale pink and blue 
lmen dresses, either sacks or sheaths, come in 
numbers with square necks and deep pockets 
in front, and embroidered linens follow the 
same cut. For home these are shown with 
wide coloured stoles or matching cashmere 
cardigans; abroad they are worn with long 
gold chains and pendants. Narrow knitted 
blazers in Shetland wool brushed on the surface 
so that it resembles angora are a novelty in the 
Holyrood collections; wool ones made from a 
smooth thick type are knitted in compact 
fancy ribs; they are chic in a honey blond 
shade. Striped denim blazers, double-breasted 
and fastening with flat gilt buttons, are also 
popular this summer. 
The trapeze silhouette looks smart for 
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green, blue and black. The shirt of fine wool 
hopsack matches the hyacinth blue stripe and the straw boater has a raffia 


Photographs by 
CounTRY LIFE 
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dresses in one of the coarse canvas weaves that 
may be linen or a processed rayon. The shape 
is dramatic, and so are the colours chosen to 


interpret it; sailcloth red and azalea pink are’ 


both popular and the very short dresses 
mounted on stiffening and worn with stiffened 
tiered petticoats as well to preserve their out- 
lines. Patterned fabrics are bold with large 
flowers splashed across the ground. These 
exotic colours and patterns seem needed for 
this style of ultra-chic dress. Deep patch 
pockets very low down on either side in front 
are added to some, and necklines are usually 
high and square and sleeves brief. With them 
go pale kid court shoes with lowish curving 
heels and pointed toes. With a different 
appeal, but equally smart in their own way, 
are a group of narrow knitted dresses in white 
or beige ribbed patterns. These can be belted 
in with gold kid or a vivid chiffon sash or worn 
loose as the true sack is. Both categories are 
intended for informal dances and dinners at 
smart resorts. 

Many jackets combine knitting with 
either a fabric or leather. Fronts and backs, 
or just the fronts, may be in a solid linen with 
string-coloured cotton ribbed sleeves. The 
same idea is shown by Country Life Wear in 
their new collection. A fluffy wool in a bold 
plaid design on a white ground is made with 
light wool ribbed sleeves and polo collar. 
This jacket is hip-length and straight and slit 
at the hem under both arms. A similar design 
appears in Spectator Sports’ collection carried 
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A sweater in tough cotton striped horizontally in rainbow colours. The jeans 
are of strong cotton in pillarbox red. Towelling mules and a straw bag 
(Dickins and Jones) 


out in a washable suéde, honey blond 3 
colour, with matching sleeves in a narrow! 
ribbed jersey fabric. These jackets or sweater 
when they pull over the head, as they soni 
times do, make a pleasant change from 
cardigan. “a 

For the garden parties at the end 
summer Madame Vernier has designed, son 
enchanting numbers. Light toques and bere 
are composed of many folds of tulle that repe: 
the shades of a printed silk outfit. Soft lars 
berets frame the face and dip on one side an 
are equally becoming. Smaller biretta shape 
ofa straw that looks as though it might I 
composed of small feathers rest on the for 
head. A large round beret of Balenciaga is | 
small flat white swan’s feathers, and th 
simple elegant hat is left untrimmed and wol 
on the back of the head so that it forms a hal 
Nothing could be smarter with a plain straig] 
outfit. A large mushroom of fine black stra 
is cut away over the forehead into two peta 
that converge on to the brow, where two rose 
one pink and one red, are placed. 

Highish caps appear in the latest Simot 
Mirman show. One of large black silk peta 
pulls right over the hair and tilts back slighth 
This is a cossack cap. Close-fitting toques | 
lemon velveteen or white felt, worn on tl 
back of the head, are decorated with a siz 
able bow in the centre front. Country bere 
in suéde fold to the back, where there is 
narrow band, plain or buttoned. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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